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School and Studio Directory continued 





OENISHAWN 


THE RUTH ST. OENIS AND TEO SHAWN 


SCHOOL OF DANCING 
AND (TS RELATED ARTS 


Announces Fall Classes 
in Denishawn House and Steinway Hall Studio 





Also a three month course by 


MARGARETE WALLMANN 


director of the 


WIGMAN SCHOOL, BERLIN 


BEGINNING OCTOBER FIRST 
Write for catalogue W 


113 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK CITY 














AIVIENE>= THEATER 


Cultural Subjects and | 
Personal Developments | 


Here you select and combine syb. 
jects for Acting—Teaching—play 
production, Drama, Stage and Con. 
cert Dancing, Talking pictures 
Vocal, Musical Comedy, Debuts 
Stock Theatre and platform ap- 
pearances while learning. Pupils; 
Mary Pickford, Fred and Adele 
Astaire, Alice Joyce, etc. No charge 
for examination. For catalog 5, ap- 


ply J. ELY, 66 West 85th Street 


























MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


For 46 Years America’s Leading Institution for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training 


Prepares for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 





FALL TERM STARTS OCTOBER 27th 





Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 


Room 152-G CARNEGIE HALL, New YorkK City 














FOR RENT OR SALE 
LEADING MANUFACTURERS 


Costume book in colors 
sent free 


151-3 W. 46th St. 
New York 

















MADAME MARIA OUSPENSKAYA 


Private and Class Lessons 


for 


Technique of Acting, Expression, Coaching in Parts 


In cooperation with For information and terms apply to 


GEORGE BIRSE, Manager 
248 W. 74th St., N. Y. C. 
Susquehanna 9611 


Margarete Dessoff—V oice 
Mrs. M. P. McLean—Diction 
Madame Anderson-I vantzoff—Ballet 











ACTORS and SINGERS | 
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THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Student Residences 





irs. Boswell’s 


DRAMA MUSIC DANCE Student Residence in New York 
EsTABLISHED 1916 
Announces Patronized by girls of prominence attending 


boarding schools as day pupils, special schools 
of Business, Art, Music, Sone and University 
Extension Courses. For detailed information 
regarding accommodations, interview or write 


Mrs. Henry Harrison Boswell 


344-346 West 84th Street New York 
Susquehanna 7653 Open All Year 


JEAN MERCIER 


Dramatic Director 


Associate of Jacques Copeau and 
Adolphe Appia. 





MISS BELDEN’S RESIDENCE 


465 West End Avenue—cor. 82nd Street 


eautiful View of the Hudson River. All out- 

side rooms. Every modern convenience. Ele- 
vator Service. Atmosphere of a home. Open all 
year. Chaperonage elective. 


Catalogue Tel. Susquehanna 0045 


Fall Term September 23rd to June 14 
Complete Catalog on request 
Seattle Washington 
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HERBERT V. GELLENDRE 
Director 

Associated with Richard Boleslavsky, Mari 

Ouspenskaya and Ellen Van Volkenburg; * 

cently Head Dramatic Department, Cornit 

School, Seattie, Wash. 


Address HERBERT V. GELLENDRE 
Box 605, Point Pleasant, New Jersey 








DIRECTOR OR TEACHER 

Experience in Little, School, and Profee 

sional Theatre. Yale “47” Workshop, 19% 
1929. 

A. M. UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS } 

Write Box 8 Theatre Am 








Actors... Managers 


FEW members of our recent 

A ensdtatins Class are sti’! 
available. 

These men and women have had 

thorough training in all matters per 

taining to the theatre... from acting 

to stage direction. 


If you have any vacancies in your 
organization, send for full infor- 
mation about this remarkable group, 
trained under the personal direction 
of Gilmor Brown. 


CHARLES F. PRICKETT, Bus. Mg. 
PASADENA COMMUNITY 
PLAYHOUSE ASSOCIATION 
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34 South El Molino Ave. « Pasadena, Calf 
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Complete Sets 
of 
1916 THEATRE ARTS 


(Quarterly 1916-1923) 


1930 


e . . hl bad 
with over 2,000 illustrations Seer see 


HEATRE ARTS represents the only permanent 
_ authoritative record of the past momentous 
years in the progress of the world theatre, giving by 
text and illustration a vivid account of dominant 
events from Broadway to Moscow. Theatre-lovers 
and theatre-workers will find in these sets a wealth 
of material dealing with playwriting, acting, direct- 
ing, stage design, costuming, lighting and the dance. 


Offer No. 1 








Offer No. 2 Offer No. 3 


Theatre Arts Monthly 














1924 Complete 1930 


A waiting list for Incomplete Sets 


Complete Sets 
Volumes I-XIV 


(unbound) 112 issues 


Volumes VIII-XIV . 
Ninety-three issues 


Bound in 14 books 


from 


This fourteen years’ record 
includes three issues entirely 
out of print, and at the pres- 
ent time we have no complete 
sets available. But we have 
begun a waiting list and will 
be glad to place your name 
on it, sending you now all 
available issues and the others 
as quickly as we are able to 
buy them. 


$160 








—$.__— 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 


119 WEST 57th STREET 























Theatre Arts complete in 
its monthly form. An in- 
valuable foundation for a 
theatre library, containing 
many rare issues and over 
1,500 illustrations. 


Bound $100 
Unbound $75 
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Volumes II-XIV 


Constitutes nearly as full 
a record as the complete 
set. A wealth of material 
for research, illustration, 
reference. 


Unbound $75 

















NEW YORK, N. Y. 


99 REGENT STREET LONDON, W1, ENGLAND 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


Sir Arthur Wing Pinero — The 
American Playgoer at the 
European Festivals 


is the figure who ties the living 
theatre of our day most closely to 
its past. His latest play, Dr. Harmer’s 
Holidays, is on the program of the Dra- 
matic League this season.” Macmillan 
has on the new list a volume titled Sir 
Arthur Wing Pinero’s Plays and Play- 
ers by Hamilton Fyfe. Obviously, 
Pinero belongs to our own time, and yet 
he comes to us vigorously out of the por- 
traits of even so old a year as 1880. 
Gordon Craig, in his biography of 
Henry Irving (of which we print a 
chapter in this issue) has a paragraph 
which runs like this: “But besides the 
celebrated and the important, there was 
the Irving body-guard—the table-legs— 
call them what you will—and though 
Ellen Terry was celebrated and a genius, 
I know that she prefers to be in this 
group—so I place her there. With her 
is Sir Arthur Wing Pinero—as loyal to 
Irving as to his group, and unique, since 
on leaving his training-ground, the Ly- 
ceum (1877 to 1881), he before long be- 
came the foremost dramatist of Great 
Britain.” And Granville-Barker in The 
Coming of Ibsen (also in this issue) 
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S IR ARTHUR WING PINERO 


October, 1930 





Peasant Girl 


by Sidney Feld 


Are D’Oyly Carte’s famous Company 
actually coming to New York with 
their pockets full of Gilbert and Sul- 
livan when they finish their Canadian 
season? A theatrical journal says so 
and the news is too good not to 
repeat, even on a chance. 


A summer visitor in Buenos Ayres 
might have seen three of Eugenc 
O’Neill’s dramas. A Russian com- 
pany produced All God’s Chillun Got 
Wings under the title of The Negro, 
and Desire Under the Elms as Love 
under the Alamos. Also a Spanish 
company presented Anna Christie. 
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The good fortune that brought all the 
material about Irving and Pinero and 
other figures of one of the most vig- 
orous periods in English theatre his- 
tory to the editorial desk at one time, 
by an amusing chance brought also a 
page from Vanity Fair [London] of 
the same day, giving a contemporary 
critic’s account of what he thought 
of the plays in the London theatre 
just fifty years ago. Directly above 
the play list (reproduced here) 
were these notes about certain maga- 
zines of the day, suggesting that not 
only playwrights and actors but au- 
thors and editors remain much the 
same from generation to generation: 
“The Theatre [but for the grace of 
God this might have been a longer 
name] is well edited. If a few of the 
writers could write (and if the editor 
could edit) it might be an admirably 
successful magazine. At present the 
staff know plenty about technique but 
not a man of them can use the Eng- 
lish language. Much punning and 
blank verse hath been the spoil of 
them. 

“The Antiquary is a good maga- 
gine. It bids fair to rival the Times 
as a purveyor of ancient information. 

“Time is pleasantly put together. 
A little touch of amateurism might be 
dispensed with. 

“The Atlantic Monthly is better 
than even Fraser’. 

& 


The taste and enterprise of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway in arranging 
Festivals of French-Canadian Life 
and Art has evidently been well re- 
warded, for a new Festival is an- 
nounced at the Chateau Frontenac in 
Quebec, October 16, 17, and 18. Be- 
sides the usual exhibits, folksongs and 
dances, two ballad operas will be pre- 
sented. The first of these, 4 French- 
Canadian W edding, by Alberic Bour- 
geois depicts the celebration attendant 
upon a marriage ceremony in rural 
Quebec a hundred years ago. The 
second, L’Ordre de Bon Temps, by 
Louvigny de Montigny, is derived 
from the diary of Marc Lescarbot 
and gives a picture of social life in 
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quotes Archer in 1882: “Arthur Pinero 
is a beginner with a lot to learn”, but by 
1886 Pinero has become to Archer “the 
most original and remarkable of living 
English playwrights with the possible 
exception of Mr. Gilbert”. 


VANITY FAIR. Marci 13, 1880, 





PLAYS TO SEE, AND OTHERS. 


Prince oF WALES’s.—‘‘ Forget-Me-Not.”’ Strong, vigorous modern play 
—a success, Miss Ward and Mr. Clayton in two strong parts. 


ADELPHI.—‘‘ Ninon.” Poetical and passionate melodrama by W. G. 


Wills. 
Lyczum.—“ The Merchant,of Venice.” Distinctly Henry Irving’s finest 
Shakespearian character. Portia triumphantly surviving the Black- 





wood critic, and winning sympathy and sonnets from all young 
London. With two exceptions the rest of the cast very feeble indeed. 

Princess’s,—“‘ The Streets of London.” Boucicault’s adaptation of ‘* Les 
“ Pauvres de Paris.” 

St. James’s.—* Old Cronies.” A Pretty dialogue ‘“ The Queen’s Shil- 

ling.” A bad play well acted ; pretty pictures to see in the Entr’acte. 

OLympic.—‘‘ Red Tape.” Byronesque drama. ‘‘ Heir at Law.” Fine 

old English comedy. 

Gairty.—‘‘ Blow for Blow.” Byronesque drama again. “Robbing 

** Roy.” Fine old Gaiety burlesque. 

Stranp.—“ Madame Favart.” Opera comique, with a suggestion of 
pathos. A success. 

Court.—“ The Old Love and the New.” Melodramatic comedy. A 
good strong play. 

RoyaLty.—‘‘Jo.” ‘‘ Bleak House” excellently dramatised. A touching 
study of a weeping waif. 

ALHAMBRA.—*' Kothomago.” Glitter and gorgeousness, and three 
excellent ballets. 

CRITERION.—At 8, ‘‘Jilted."” At %.45, ‘‘Betsy.” Decidedly, if you 
happen to be Jilted at 8, go and laugh at Betsy at 8.45. She is 
very amusing and not so naughty as she was in Paris. 

Fot.y.—“ The Spitalfields Weaver,” and “ Bardell v. Pickwick.” Mr, 
Toole as amusing as ever. 

ImPERIAL.—*‘ As You Like It,” at3p.m. Av tfect presentation. 

A forest idyl for an idle + At, . — 4 

Gxrman Reep's.—* Castle Botherem.”” An Irish eccentricity. Much 
musical fun. 

VAUDEVILLE.—** School for Scandal.” Classic co’ layed with all 
the traditions of the piece. cadet 

HAYMARKET.—“ Money.” Criticisms various, but should be seen of 
cuurse. The honse exceedingly comfortable. 

GLosE.—The ‘‘ Cloches de Corneville ” ringing their last changes. on 











Plays current while Pinero was 
an actor in Irving’s Company. 


a all over Europe. Trav- 
ellers from all over the world 
making their way across Europe, and 
especially, this Summer, across Ger- 
many, to meet at those Festivals. Most 
of them not what are technically known 
as tourists—although the “personally 
conducted” poured in by the thousands 
upon Oberammergau and Salzburg. 
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And, contrary to tradition, not all 
Americans by any means. The woman 
who travelled three days and three 
nights from a far corner of Hungary to 
see a single performance of Tristan un- 
der Toscanini’s baton at Bayreuth, was 
only one of the world’s multitude who 
love good music and drama enough to 
go far across the world to find it. 

The wonder of these German Festi- 
vals is that they keep faith so well with 
the public. Even Siegfried Wagner’s 
fatal illness was not allowed to dull the 
edge of this Summer’s performances at 
Bayreuth. You could not see a better 
actor-singer than Wilhelm Rode as 
Hans Sachs in Die Meistersinger at the 
Prinz Regenten in Munich, nor watch a 
more satisfying ensemble in Don Gio- 
vanni than at the lovely Residenztheater. 

And who were the audience? Queens 
and ex-queens from the Balkans, crown 
princesses from the south, the great so- 
prano, the great violinist, the richest 
iron-master, the countess with the most 
brilliant jewels in Germany, the lady 
with the newest Patou gown, the little 
boy who for a year had been paying for 
his seats by installments from his weekly 
wages. The celebrities would be pointed 
out as the eager crowds followed them 
around, in those long, refreshing inter- 
missions between the acts. But who else? 
Who were the masses? If you were an 
American and interested in knowing 
what kind of Americans wanted this sort 
of thing, your record might be like 
this: Adolfo Betti of the Flonzaley, 
then the two hustling little critics of the 
hustling big papers. Next to you sat the 
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the settlement of Port Royal under 
Champlain three hundred years ago. 
Robert Choquette, a French-Canadian 
poet, has made a revised French ver- 
sion of the opera and it will be pre- 
sented by a cast selected from La So- 
cieté d’Operette of Montreal under 
the direction of M. H. Vaillancourt. 
2 
Pirandello, four of whose plays are 
announced for American production 
this year, is in every branch of the 
news. He is reported to have written 
a radio play, The Man of Flowers, 
especially for the British Broadcast- 
ing Company and to be at work on a 
new play called Adam and Eve in 
which the hero and heroine are not 
the original first settlers, but the last 
man and woman left in the world 
after the great cataclysm. He has, 
moreover, contributed a characteris- 
tically strange and interesting play 
called Dream (but perhaps not) to 
This Quarter, a magazine printed in 
English and published by Edward W. 
Titus in Paris. The same issue of 
This Quarter contains a miniature 
anthology of contemporary Italian 
literature, edited by Samuel Putnam 
who translates the Pirandello play, 
which makes the number not only 
well worth reading, but worth keep- 
ing on the shelf for reference. 
. 

The Malvern Festival inaugurated 
successfully last year under the direc- 
tion of Sir Barrie Jackson seems, at 
the end of its second season, well on 
the way to permanence. England in 
the summer is a perfect setting for 
drama and the Malvern hills are an 
inspiration to the festival mood. Or- 
ganized partly as a tribute to Bernard 
Shaw, whose plays form its major con- 
tribution, the program would be en- 
tirely justified, visitors say, if it had 
contained nothing this year other than 
the superb performance of Widowers’ 
Houses, one of the least-played of 
Shaw’s works. The 1930 Festival 
also featured Rudolf Besier’s new 
play, The Barretts of Wéimpole 
Street which is being talked of as a 
vehicle for Katharine Cornell. 
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New York is to have its share of 
Hungarian theatre this season. Not 
only are there to be more than the 
usual English adaptations of Hun- 
garian plays, but three Hungarian 
companies already have productions 
in rehearsal. The Hungarian Kam- 
ara Company, which is planning to 
produce six plays at the Longacre, the 
Hungarian Operetta Company and 
the New York Hungarian Players 
have all begun work. 


Material advance in the cause of pro- 
tecting artistic and scientific treasures 
in time of war is indicated by the an- 
nouncement that the International 
Commission of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion of the League of Nations, in ses- 
sion at Geneva, completely indorsed 
the “Roerich pact’, which provides 
for the creation of a flag to be raised 
above museums, cathedrals, libraries 
and other cultural centers, to insure 
them against attack. 


One more note on Bayreuth. Ru- 
dolph von Laban, leader of the revo- 
lution in the modern dance in Ger- 
many, designed the ballet for the pro- 
duction of Tannhauser. A Wagner 
fan, to whom the name of Laban 
meant nothing, was asked how he 
liked the ballet and answered, ‘The 
best I have ever seen. I think it was 
exactly as Wagner would have wished 
it.”” A fine achievement by Laban to 
be able to adapt his material that way, 
even though it raises the question of 
how far away from the straight line 
of the past the revolution has actually 
carried the modern dance. The 
Dance Congress in Munich held 
earlier in the Summer seems to have 
raised this question vigorously. The 
Berlin Illustrierte Zeitung says of it: 
“The oldest of the arts is today again 
the most modern, followed and fought 
over with passion. And the less one 
school differs from the other, the more 
they argue and disapprove. It wou!d 
be a difficult task to bring together 
in any peaceful spirit all of these 
fighting friends of the dance.” 
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teacher of voice at Curtis Institute. On 
the other side, the mother of a well- 
known publisher with the wife of a dis- 
tinguished surgeon. In front of you 
the author of two Broadway successes, 
with his wife. Near them a stock-broker 
with a literary tradition. A young law- 
yer and his wife; a middle-aged lawyer 
and his daughters. The president of a 
great charitable organization with his 
son. One of the best known stock-mar- 
ket reporters, who dashed over the bor- 
der from Czechoslovakia to be on time 
and who must speed his motor to get 
back across the border before midnight. 
And so on, and on. But this night may, 
of course, be an exception. Perhaps all 
of these Americans who love fine thea- 
tre are gathered here by accident. 

Then try again at a Mozart opera in 
Munich the week after. The playwright 
and his wife are there again, and an- 
other young playwright with a friend. 
A young man just out of Harvard; a 
young man just out of Yale. In a box 
at the right is a Fifth Avenue dealer in 
fine prints, and directly across from him 
New York’s most enthusiastic specialist 
in modern art. A third art dealer, the 
youngest in the line, is in the orchestra 
with a painter from Chicago, and a bud- 
ding business man from Indiana. 

Here they are, all of the pecple 
whom one misses on Broadway—paying 
well for their seats, arriving on time, en- 
joying the performance to the full. Be- 
cause itisanovelty? Perhaps. Because 
they are on holiday? Perhaps. But is it 
not more likely to be because they are 
getting what this public wants? 
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A performance of Jedermann in front of the Cathedral at 
Salzburg, under the direction of Max Reinhardt. The 
Salzburg Festival, the Mozart and Wagner festival at 
Munich, the Wagner festival at Bayreuth, and the decen- 
nial performance of the Passion Play at Oberammergau 
turned a hundred thousand visitors to Germany and Austria 


last summer. (Photograph by Ellinger, Salzburg) 
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Madame Povla Frijsh, Danish dramatic soprano well 
known to American concert audiences, appeared last fall 
as guest artist at the Royal Danish Opera at Copenhagen 
where she sang the part of Lady Ingeborg in King and Ear! 
by Peter Heise, a work based on a tale by Christian 
Richardt. (Photographs by Elfelt) 





Madame Povla Frijsh as the saddened Lady Ingeborg in 
the third act of Peter Heise’s opera. Few actors have the 
power which Madame Frijsh adds to her rare gift for 
dramatic song, that of creating and revealing character, 
mood, temperament, through movement and expression. 
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Gordon Bottomley’s stylized one-act poetic drama, 
(announced by the New York Civic Repertory 
Theatre as a prelude to Mr. Bottomley’s longer 
play, Gruach), as it was performed in John Mase- 
field’s theatre near Oxford. In the place of scenery 
a snow-covered glen among the Scottish mountains 
was indicated by a snow-clad chorus, interlacing as 
a dancing snow-storm does, and giving a voice by 
strophe and antistrophe to the lonely spirit of the 
place. (Photograph by Pollard Crowther) 


ARDVORLICH’S WIFE 











CURTAIN GOING UP 


Broadway in Prospect 
By JOHN HUTCHENS 


T IS a fretful and of course persistent paradox that comes 

anew to the New York theatre each September with an- 

other golden forecast. It was scarcely three months ago that 
a season ended amid copy-book figures telling an old story of 
occasional success and much more frequent failure, a season whose 
lessons were as plain as only sad statistics could make them. That 
unhappy box-score was followed by the leanest Summer in Broad- 
way’s history, when at one time only twelve attractions remained 
open. Soon there will be approximately two hundred and fifty 
more productions, of which one hundred and fifty will be new, 
non-musical events; of the total, perhaps forty will bring a worthy 
return, financially or artistically or both—for to just such a large 
proportion of unbalanced promoters does the theatre remain a 
place for incessant gambling. No matter. Facing a Broadway 
which is ten months long, from September through June, and at 
least as wide as the threescore legitimate playhouses that border it, 
another theatrical year is poised at the start of its uneven, always 
exciting race. 

Not that the Spring and Summer have been without their 
salutary developments. The League of New York Theatres, de- 
signed to crush*ticket speculation and clear the way to box-offices 
for a discouraged public, has been organized and at this writing 
hangs in the balance awaiting the test of crowded houses. The 
Summer stock theatres have increased significantly in number, 
ambition and scope. Nevertheless, the season’s curtain call finds 
the general situation much as it has always been, and pervaded 
once more by that strange excitement which now, as always, grows 
out of the uncertainty of large production schedules. Those 
schedules are resplendent, and one does not take them too seriously. 
Plays written and, presumably, awaiting only a theatre in which 
to open will never be seen anywhere; other titles have lingered 
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in the lists for years, and works not yet conceived will come to 
sudden life in the Spring (there was The Green Pastures, for in- 
stance, all unsuspected until it leaped up last season to become one 
of the important plays of the decade)....You say that a whole 
system must be wrong in which there is such a deal more of 
missing than of hitting. Your supposition is undeniably correct. 

But also, unless there is a more than ordinary lack of good faith 
in the managerial statements, some degree of new steadiness is 
indicated in the outlook and the realignments of the year that is 
starting. Economic depression, which finds its way quickly to the 
theatre, and brings with it a note of well-founded panic, does even 
more to reduce shoddy, speculative production, and the “angels” 
will not be quite so quick as they once were to back certain dubious 
managers. ‘This new and heartening steadiness, though it is not 
yet strong enough to be an important factor, is manifested by at 
least two new repertory schedules and one additional subscription 
plan in New York, by the continuance of the Chicago Civic 
Theatre and by the growth of the Shubert subscription groups 
founded last year in Chicago and Philadelphia. There is hope in 
those signs of a more mature and certain scheme of production 
than prevails at present. 

For those balanced values of good theatre that stem from reper- 
tory, one turns again to Eva Le Gallienne’s Civic Repertory 
Theatre, which for its fifth season announces five additions to an 
already imposing selection. The Civic Repertory, always important 
for its working idealism, arrived so forcefully last season with its 
production of Romeo and Juliet that it has now achieved the emi- 
nence of a practical art group, with the advantage of the hard- 
headed, skilful management that went into its creation. As one 
wise in the necessities of the theatre, Miss Le Gallienne has devel- 
oped her acting company quietly and so effectively that one player 
after another has gained the finish of the good repertory actor. 
The nucleus of her troupe of the first two years remains: Egon 
Brecher, Josephine Hutchinson, Harold Moulton, Sayre Crawley, 
Robert Ross, Alma Kruger, Leona Roberts, Paul Leyssac, Donald 
Cameron and J. Edward Bromberg. Jacob Ben-Ami, who in his 
first year with the company revealed again his genius for acting 
that is reflective and beautifully controlled, will be seen early in 
the season in the leading role of Jean Giraudoux’s Siegfried. The 
four other new productions in Miss Le Gallienne’s schedule will 
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comprise Hjalmar Bergman’s The Nobel Prize, in a translation by 
Herman Bernstein; an adaptation by Florida Friebus of Lewis 
Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland; Ibsen’s Rosmersholm, with Miss 
Le Gallienne as Rebecca West; and Gordon Bottomley’s Gruach 
(preceded by Ardvorlich’s Wife, as a curtain raiser), in addition 
to the return of Three Sisters, a mainstay of the first season in 
Fourteenth Street. The policies of four years will continue. As 
heretofore, no play, however successful, will be presented more 
than four times a week, and the top price of $1.50 for admission 
will continue—two items deserving of mention because they have 
been as important and shrewd as any in a record of keeping faith 
with the public. 

The two managements which have newly decided upon repertory, 
the Actor-Managers and the firm of Macgowan and Reed, indi- 
cate something further of substance. Although final arrangements 
appear not to have been completed, the former group, in alliance 
with the Shuberts, plan to sponsor a group of classical plays— 
The Way of the World, the Medea, All for Love and The Critic— 
to be staged by Agnes Morgan, perhaps with Laurette Taylor and 
Maria Germanova in the casts. Ruth Draper, after two phenom- 
enal seasons at the Comedy, will again appear under the manage- 
ment of the Actor-Managers. Macgowan and Reed, whose pro- 
duction of Children of Darkness was an insufficiently appreciated 
event last season, will present a varied offering with Twelfth 
Night; Wilbur Daniel Steele’s and Norma Mitchell’s When Hell 
Froze; The Red General, from the German of Herman Ungar; 
Sacha Guitry’s The Fall of Berg-op-Zoom, adapted by Gilbert 
Seldes and tried out last Spring by Frederic McConnell at the 
Cleveland Playhouse; Robert E. Sherwood’s Marching As to War, 
and Ronald Jeans’ The Mulberry Bush, of these plays, Twelfth 
Night and When Hell Froze, in both of which Jane Cowl will 
be starred, will alternate in repertory. For the first time on a 
subscription basis, Charles Hopkins, always a quiet, distinctive 
worker within the limits of his small theatre, will offer Benn 
W. Levy’s Mrs. Moonlight; a play by A. A Milne; Denys Amiei’s 
The Image, and Galsworthy’s The Roof, given its American 
premiere last June by the Yale Dramatic Association....A share 
of the “road” that is repeatedly said to be dead (as, indeed, it is 
for bad plays and worse companies) will again be represented 
by the Dramatic League of Chicago and the Professional Players 
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in Philadelphia, two organizations whose success was notable in 
their first season of experimental as well as established plays. 
Other subscription groups managed by the Shuberts will open 
this season in Boston, Detroit, Cleveland and Pittsburgh, and the 
Theatre Guild’s road companies will again tour extensively. 


II 


Though it is dangerous to hazard a guess at the tone of any 
theatrical season, this incipient one seems—at this distance—to be 
important for the emphatic role it gives to the American theatre 
and its workers. Uneven as our playwrights may be in the quality 
of their work (and that quality was often disappointing last year), 
they still possess preeminent advantages of vigor and flexibility; 
and the return of Paul Green, Maxwell Anderson, Laurence Stall- 
ings and Kenyon Nicholson adds interest and potential strength 
to a season which will also find the belated arrival on Broadway of 
Lynn Riggs, as well as new plays by the recognized craftsmen. 
The passing of the Provincetown Players left no professional group 
that may strictly be called experimental; and the apparent dissolu- 
tion of Leo Bulgakov’s troupe, after their excellent productions of 
The Sea Gull and The Lower Depths, is a serious loss; also absent 
is Eugene O’Neill, reported still busy for the Guild upon his “most 
ambitious effort”. Yet the field remains full of interest. 

After two seasons, in which its choice of plays has often been 
shoddy and uncertain, the Theatre Guild will open in mid-October 
with Mr. Anderson’s Elizabeth the Queen (with Alfred Lunt and 
Lynn Fontanne in the leading roles), will follow with Mr. Riggs’ 
Green Grow the Lilacs, and will retain on its list of possible pro- 
ductions Paul Green’s The House of Connelly, as well as new plays 
by Dan Totheroh, Claire and Paul Sifton, Margaret Freeman, and 
Katherine Clugston and Hamilton Crook. Of particular impor- 
tance is the reentry of Mr. Anderson, at least three of whose plays 
—Saturday’s Children, What Price Glory (with Mr. Stallings) 
and Gypsy—trevealed qualities of terseness, poetry and the robust, 
fine way of dramatic simplicity. From the Southwest, with his 
play for the Guild and Borned in Texas for Arthur Hopkins, has 
come Mr. Riggs; and though the nature of the plays has not been 
made public, their promise lies in the dramatic use of the native 
idiom and the rich, autochthonous folk-lore of places not yet ex- 
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plored by their country’s theatre. Again, the Guild will be going 
back to an old part of its duty to the American theatre if, in 
endowing the Paul Green play with its full resources of production, 
it does justice to an author whose medium of passionate tragedy 
is equal to O’Neill’s and whose use of folk material is lyric and 
sure. (A second play by Mr. Green, Potter’s Field—which the 
author has explained as an attempt to “give an absolutely true 
picture of the spirit and philosophy of a certain type of Negro 
life” and which “verges toward a sort of opera’”—is announced for 
production by Sidney Ross.) The foreign program definitely 
selected by the Guild will choose from such importations as 
Tretiakow’s Roar China, Sil-Vara’s The Genius and His Brother, 
Schnitzler’s The Lonely Way, Franz Werfel’s Spiegelmensch, and 
The Good Soldier Schwejk, from Jaroslav Haschek’s novel... . 
For the playing of these and its other dramas, the acting company 
—somewhat altered—will contain Tom Powers, Earle Larimore, 
Ernest Cossart, Henry Travers, Morris Carnovsky, Helen Westley, 
Elizabeth Risdon, Gale Sondergaard and Franchot Tone. 

Mr. Stallings, escaped from Hollywood and back in the theatre 
again for the first time since his collaborations with Mr. Anderson, 
returns with a dramatization for A. H. Woods of Hemingway’s 
novel, 4 Farewell to Arms—a task which, at the moment, is un- 
rivaled in the advance interest evoked by its problem of capturing 
the effect of a novel at once so incisive, panoramic and restless. 
Returning, too, is Kenyon Nicholson, whose carnival play, The 
Barker, contained a promise not fulfilled by two subsequent efforts. 
... His Torch Song began the season for Arthur Hopkins, and 
his Step-daughters of War will inaugurate the semi-independent 
producing career of Chester Erskin, now associated with the office 
of Charles Frohman, Inc. As an officer of that organization, 
Mr. Erskin’s plans call for four plays on whose construction he 
will confer, in advance, with the respective playwrights—a striking 
instance of the growth of the director’s theatre. 

The plans of only a few other native dramatists have been defi- 
nitely stated. George S. Kaufman, collaborating this time with 
Moss Hart, will stage and act in their Hollywood comedy, Once in 
a Lifetime, and on the basis of Mr. Kaufman’s past work, as a 
playwright and director, a fast show, threaded with satirical com- 
ment, is in order. Vincent Lawrence, with a gift for fluent dia- 
logue and the overtones of tragi-comedy, is listed as the author of 
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Washington Heights, for production by William Harris, Jr. The 
same producer also will offer a new play by the always promising, 
seldom successful Zoé Akins, and a tragedy by Martin Flavin, 
whose prison drama, The Criminal Code, brought him back last 
year after a long absence since Children of the Moon. .. . George 
Kelly, Philip Barry, Marc Connelly, Elmer Rice and S. N. Behr- 
man are listed, too, each for one or two plays. Mr. Connelly will 
stage William Bolitho’s posthumous drama, Overture, 1920. 

The long list continues, and it comprises proved and unproved 
writers, and again plays whose advance interest is on the side of 
their producers or players. John Golden will present a rewritten 
version of Bon Voyage, by that astute technician, Rachel Crothers. 
He will also offer After Tomorrow, by himself and Hugh Stange, 
the latter the author of Veneer, a direct and affecting tragedy of 
last season. Mr. Stange has gone on to write a war play, The 
Long Road. . . . Michael Gold, who, with Fiesta, emerged last 
year from the incoherence of his first work for the theatre, has 
dramatized his own recent novel, Jews Without Money. Jed Harris, 
his return to the theatre brilliantly established last Spring by his 
production of Uncle Vanya, will continue this month with Mr. 
Gilhooley, a dramatization of the Liam O’Flaherty novel, and is 
scheduled to follow with an adaptation by Charles MacArthur of 
Gogol’s The Inspector General. David Belasco announces an adap- 
tation of Oliver LaFarge’s Pulitzer prize novel, Laughing Boy, for 
production shortly after the turn of the year. 


II] 


From the foreign sources which, with a few striking exceptions, 
so outweighed in importance the native contribution last year, the 
promises are as usual bright if largely tentative. Pirandello’s Six 
Characters in Search of an Author will be brought back late in 
the year by Brock Pemberton, and four other Pirandello plays— 
Tonight We Improvise, As You Want Me, The Giants of the 
Mountain and When You Are Somebody—are given a place on the 
schedule of the Shuberts. The latter, having a great many theatres 
to fill, will again be the most prolific of local producers, or theatri- 
cal realtors, as you will. Under their sponsorship, Sir Arthur 
Wing Pinero’s Dr. Harmer’s Holidays will arrive early next year; 
Napoleon Intervenes, a fantasy produced last Winter in Berlin, is 
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due in an adaptation by Elmer Harris; and Ivor Novello, for his 
debut on the American stage, has come over in his own play, 
Symphony in Two Flats. Charles Dillingham, who has already 
presented the English war play Suspense, announces for a second 
time Lonsdale’s Canaries Sometimes Sing. ‘That always interesting 
and inconsistent veteran, Mr. Woods, promises Henri Bernstein’s 
Melo, with Fay Bainter, under the direction of Rouben 
Mamoulian, and two adaptations from the German, Poor Little 
Church Mouse and Grand Hotel. They belong to a list of ten 
plays of which Mr. Woods ought to put on at least five. Gilbert 
Miller, in addition to presenting Max Pallenberg and Fritzi 
Massary in German repertory, will offer an exclusively foreign 
schedule: Molnar’s One, Two, Three (adapted by Sidney Howard), 
with Arthur Byron; Marcel Pagnol’s Marius, with Alexander 
Kirkland; Edouard Bourdet’s Le Sexe Faible, Hans J. Rehfisch’s 
and Wilhelm Herzog’s The Dreyfus Affair, and Jacques Deval’s 
Etienne. Mr. Belasco, whose season started early in August with 
an adaptation entitled Dancing Partner, will follow with Lili 
Hatvany’s Tonight or Never before turning to two American plays. 
Under the classification of things important if true is Sidney Ross’ 
plan to bring over Meyerhold and his company. ... And then 
there will be, of course, the customary succession of foreign melo- 
dramas, of plays vaguely described as “from the Hungarian”, of 
“sophisticated” comedies, and they will be neither better nor worse 
than their American counterparts. 


IV 


If the Broadway scene appears to change only a very little in 
itself, its players move in a shifting pattern difficult to follow 
minutely. Few of the actors and actresses who deserve the security 
of repertory are to be found in it; not many more would make the 
sacrifice necessary to have it—which, together with the decline of 
the stock company, accounts for the dangerous lack of new figures 
trained in a school of versatility. Among the established players, 
a cursory view finds Miss Cowl turning, happily, from her tepid 
starring vehicles of the last two seasons to the repertory plays 
noted above; and Ethel Barrymore, after a long season on the 
road, will come back to New York in a dramatization of Julia 
Peterkin’s Scarlet Sister Mary—Miss Barrymore, by her arrange- 
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ment with the Shuberts, appearing under her own direction. 
Richard Bennett will return in Lawton Campbell’s satire, Solid 
South; Beth Merrill in a play by Patrick Kearney; Otto Kruger, 
an excellent actor and lately a victim of the here-today-and-gone- 
tomorrow school of producing, will be seen in Mr. Stange’s The 
Long Road. Dudley Digges and Claude Rains are missing from 
the Guild’s roster. . . . The sentimental event of the season will 
be the return of Maude Adams after her ten years’ retirement. 
Her play will be a fantasy by John Colton, author of such unfan- 
tastic dramas as Rain and The Shanghai Gesture. 

Since most discussions of the current stage arrive at mention of 
the talking pictures, it is indicative that the situation of last Fall, 
with the screen in the ascendant and the stage fighting to hold 
its own, is ironically reversed. The golden aura has evidently 
departed the Hollywood temples where lately it presided with 
such confidence; and the talking pictures, as this magazine joined 
in predicting more than a year ago, have had for the theatre only 
the healthy, purging effect of the silent films of ten or fifteen years 
ago. A hundred and fifty Broadway players, it is said, who heard 
that siren call are still on the Pacific Coast. It is a very great 
pleasure to report that, scan their number as you will, you will find 
none of them who is really missed by the theatre that trained him. 
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THE LONDON SCENE 
At the End of the Season 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


HE fashionable play of the moment, and for months to 
| come, is Cynara, by H. M. Harwood and R. Gore Browne 
—a piece in eleven scenes representing one phase of the 
struggle between traditional theatre and talking film. It concerns 
an “affair” of a successful middle-aged lawyer with a young girl, 
a liaison begun in the absence of the lawyer’s wife, to whom he is 
devoted in his fashion. The relationship ends tragically with the 
girl’s suicide; her lover is censured by a Coroner’s Court and dis- 
graced; and he and his wife are left to take up the threads of life 
together in an enforced social banishment. 

A few years ago this tale would certainly have been made into 
a three-act play, with two or three heavily realistic sets appropriate 
to the action. Everything would have worked up to a second-act 
climax in which the lover and his wife learn of the gir!’s suicide. 
The short third act would have been divided perhaps into two 
scenes, one in the Coroner’s Court, the other in Capri or some other 
place to which the more opulent of social outcasts repair. Indis- 
pensable to the story would have been an elderly ratsonneur, dis- 
pensing wit and wisdom under a cynical mask. The half-dozen 
principal characters would have been all that actually appeared 
on the stage; the others would merely have been mentioned or taken 
for granted. 

But the talking film is here, the theatrical technique is in a 
state of flux, and now the tale appears in quite a different dramatic 
form. It begins with a prologue which is supposed to happen 
after the main events of the play—that is to say the play itself is 
unfolded as a narrative told by the husband to his wife. There 
is nothing particularly new in that, indeed there is nothing par- 
ticularly distinguished in the treatment of Cynara as a whole; but 
it is interesting to see the well-made play actually transforming 
itself in technique and development, the secondary characters multi- 
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plying themselves with the aid of vigorous “doubling” by the 
players, and the narrative taking a shape that is episodic and still 
firmly knit and dramatically effective. Lightly-built scenes follow 
one another rapidly—the wife’s bedroom as she prepares for a 
journey, the Soho restaurant where the husband dining casually 
with a gourmet friend meets casually the girl who is to figure in 
the tragedy, the Public Baths in a London suburb where she is an 
entrant in a beauty competition, the girl’s flat, a country inn where 
the liaison is begun, Kensington Gardens as a lovers’ meeting- 
place, the lawyer’s house after his wife’s return, the Coroner’s 
Court where the girl’s suicide is investigated, and so back to the 
Capri hotel where the tale has been begun. 

The play certainly moves in a dramatic sense; and if it does not 
move emotionally in the same degree, if it lacks real depth and 
conviction, that is because one of the authors believes in it whole- 
heartedly, while the other is an adroit craftsman chiefly interested 
in the witty and cynical possibilities of the theme. Our old friend 
the raisonneur is there, the friend of the family, disbursing his 
philosophy and his epigrams for all the world like a stage character 
of 1895; and he gives a curiously old-fashioned wiggy air to the 
piece, most of all when his wit is sentimentalized and he becomes 
the reconciler of husband and wife. Against this it must be said 
that the pair are well-drawn and played with real understanding 
by Gerald du Maurier and Gladys Cooper, and the girl is as sensi- 
tively played by Celia Johnson, so that Cynara deserves to produce 
the effect of serious drama, and certainly deserves to be the chief 
link, as it is, between the past theatrical season and the next. 

At the Arts Theatre towards the end of July was seen The 
Macropoulos Secret, by Karel Kapek, in which Edith Sharpe made 
a good impression. She will be one of the leading players at the 
new repertory theatre, the Embassy in South Hampstead, which 
Alec Rea is establishing with A. R. Whatmore, late of the Hull 
Repertory, as producing director. The following production at the 
Arts Theatre was a double bill, The Devil and the Lady, which 
Tennyson wrote at the age of fourteen, and The Dumb Wife of 
Cheapside, from the Rabelaisian tale re-told by several writers, 
Anatole France among them. The Tennyson play has what may be 
called a good Shavian theme, for it concerns a necromancer who 
summons up the Devil to guard his young wife while he himself 
goes on a journey. The Devil accepts the commission and proves 
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John Gielgud finds diversion between his remarkably good 
Hamlet and his fall appearance as Hotspur in Henry the 
Fourth (Part One) scheduled for production by the Old 
Vic Company, by playing John Worthing in Nigel Playfair’s 
ingenious black and white production of Oscar Wilde’s 
farce, The Importance of Being Earnest, at the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith. A scene with Mabel Terry-Lewis 
as Lady Bracknell. (Photograph by Pollard Crowther) 
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The black and white sets for Nigel Playfair’s re- 
vival of Oscar Wilde’s The Importance of Being 
Earnest are the work of the young designer, Michael 
Weight. The costumes, also in black and white, are 
in the fashion of the period of the play’s first pro- 
duction. Here are John Gielgud as John Worthing, 
Iris Baker as The Honorable Gwendolen Fairfax, 
Heather Angel as Cecily Cardew, and Anthony Ire- 
land as Algernon Moncrieff, in the garden scene. 
(Photograph by Pollard Crowther) 
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himself a good moralist, for he makes the would-be lovers of the 
lady one and all ridiculous, and admits them to her house only to 
cast off his female disguise and leave them terror-stricken. But 
since he never does what we expect of him, which is to carry off 
the lady himself, the effect is confusing and inconsequent. Some of 
the verse is tremendously spirited in its youthful heroic way. As 
adaptor of the Rabelaisian legend I was indebted to a company 
of English players who threw themselves into the farce with a 
classic abandonment, and especially to Barbara Hoffe who said 
her piece of chatter in great style. 

The end of the season makes no difference to a play like Traffic, 
by Noel Scott, which fills the Lyceum with a brisk tale of murder 
and mystery, having more character than the ordinary “thriller”, 
thanks to the work of Dennis Neilson-Terry and Mary Glynne in 
the chief parts. These two inherit the Terry tradition, which 
means that they have no use for realism of the ordinary kind, but 
must have elbow-room for stage presence and gesture. ‘Twenty 
years ago they would have found their material in a series of plays 
like The Scarlet Pimpernel, but the large-scale popular romantic 
play was the first to be crowded out by the coming of the talkie, 
which can present the spectacular side of it more effectively and 
the sentimental side with more banality. When the theatrical situa- 
tion becomes clearer, and every kind of melodrama is recognized 
as belonging to the natural province of talk-film, they will no doubt 
get plays written for them by artists who understand the theatre 
and work for the theatre alone, and then being artists themselves 
they will be at home again upon their proper stage. But mean- 
while a crook melodrama serves their turn, for it is at least a subli- 
mation of life and not a slab of fact, and it brings their audience 
to the theatre and holds them there. What is more important is 
that it holds the players to the stage and removes them for these 
few critical years from the temptation to go over themselves to the 
talkies and make films which would be insincerer and emptier than 
their present piece. Traffic makes a useful bridge, and preserves 
the contact with the physical audience which is the very breath of 
life to the Terry tradition (or any other good theatrical tradition 
for that matter). 

It is quite otherwise with Walter Hackett’s The Way to Treat a 
Woman, at the Duke of York’s, which is frankly a vehicle for per- 
sonality. The people who go to it and enjoy it (who are many) 
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enjoy most of all seeing Marion Lorne be thoroughly natural. A 
tale of crime is only a background for her familiar tones and ges- 
tures, bird-like and confused and always laughable in their repeti- 
tions. No nonsense here about stage presence in the theatrical 
sense; it is the homely everyday presence that attracts. And it must 
be true that repetitions of gesture and mannerism are better liked 
by the average audience than repetitions of words or lines—else 
there would be no public for the play of this kind. 

Dance With No Music (Arts Theatre), by Rodney Ackland, is 
a young man’s piece full of quality, which re-tells the ancient tale 
of love among the players in the accent and idiom of 1930. All 
the characters but one belong to a theatrical company in a pro- 
vincial town. We begin by supposing it to be a repertory company 
of the best sort, so sensitive and interesting and alive are its mem- 
bers at first sight. And we end with the conviction that it is a 
tawdry old stock company going the round of the one-night stands, 
for the glamour of art that is thrown over the subject decidedly 
fades, and all that remains is the glamour of life, something too 
crude in its ardent hue. That is inevitable, for the author is much 
more interested in life than in art, and above all he is interested in 
his own experiences and obsessions out of which the play is made. 
They must needs form the chief motives of his drama, and then 
the play itself must needs be an obsession with him, it must force 
itself upon the stage willy-nilly before he can sit down to write 
another (as he certainly must). Auriol Lee, who directs, under- 
stands all this very well, and brings out all the finer things in the 
piece without trying to slur over its glaring faults; so that, al- 
though nine out of ten of the audience find the last act unbearably 
false, no one bears any malice to its perpetrator and every one 
leaves the theatre feeling that a real talent has been expressed. 
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Not often does the London playgoer have the op- 
portunity of seeing his favorite dramatist honored 
by two concurrent productions of the same play. 
But in June, 1930, under the auspices of Maurice 
Browne, Hamlet was simultaneously played at ad- 
joining theatres in Shaftesbury Avenue—at the 
Queens Theatre by John Gielgud and the Old Vic 
Company, and, next door, by Alexander Moissi and 
his company. These snapshots, taken by a member 
of THEATRE Arts’ London office, show the two 
theatres advertising Hamlet at the same time. 
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The orgy in the first act of the Hasenclever Anti- 
gone as presented by the Kamerny Theatre of Mos- 
cow, and a classical Russian production at the 
Azerbaidjan State Art Theatre in Baku. These 
photographs form a pertinent comment on Russian 
production methods especially in the handling of 
large crowds, and suggest an interesting parallel 
with the American production of Lysistrata under 
the direction of Norman Bel Geddes. 


























HENRY IRVING 
A Chapter from a Biography“ 
By GORDON CRAIG 


T is now twenty-five years since Irving died, and today I have a 
I reason for writing this little book. 

The reason is that perhaps there are young men of twenty-five 
years of age who would like to know something of a remarkable 
man, and who would be glad to hear it from one of his pupils. 

To those who have reached thirty years of age, it will also come 
as something fresh, because at the age of five they can hardly have 
been allowed to go to the theatre, and if one had chanced to see him 
in the last year of his life, in that year, 1905, one would have seen 
him when excessively tired and not quite himself. 

Then there are still others who were seventeen years of age at that 
time, and are now forty-two, and who did go to see him, let us say 
in Dante at Drury Lane, and, maybe, did not think very much of him 
—not only because he was tired, but because the play was not par- 
ticularly good—in fact it was particularly bad—and because at that 
time, Irving, like any great actor, was only able to play magnificently 
those parts which he had created when a younger man; and this 
Dante was a poor thing, and prepared by him in his sixty-fifth year 
—and prepared in Drury Lane Theatre, a theatre strange to him— 
not his old Lyceum workshop. It is difficult to work in any but 
your own theatre, when you look on it as your very home. 

Irving was fifty-one years of age when I, a very young man in 
my eighteenth year, came to perform for the first time at the 
Lyceum Theatre, under his direction. But it was nine years earlier 
that I first saw Irving—it was in 1880. I was then eight years old, 
and was taken to the Lyceum Theatre, not to see the play, but to 
grow a little familiar with the stage of a theatre during a per- 
formance of a melodrama. The reason I was not taken to see the 
play was that when I was a child I was very highly-strung—hearty 
enough—more often gay than glum—but subject to impressions 


* Henry Irving, by Gordon Craig. Longmans, Green, New York. J. M. Dent and Son. London. 
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more than most hearty children. I am told that a clown in a cir- 
cus, balancing on a slack wire and pretending to fall, once sent me 
off into something like hysterics. I did not understand jokes which 
seemed to be dead serious things—and a melodrama full of de- 
lightful blood-curdling incidents was considered to be something I 
had best wait a few years to see. 

So it was from behind the scenes of the Lyceum Theatre, from 
the O.P. corner, that I caught my first glimpse of Irving. 

I was walking along in the dark, holding on to the hand of my 
guide, my mother, who was thrilled to feel that I was again behind 
the scenes of our home—the theatre. The first time I had been on 
a stage was when, in 1878, I appeared with my mother at the old 
Court Theatre, Sloane Square, in Olivia. I was on in the first act, 
amongst the villagers who crowd the scene—I was six years old. So 
when my mother who had joined Irving at the Lyceum in 1878, 
brought me to sniff the mountain air of the stage in 1880, it was so 
as to get me a little more used to the giddy heights, the mysterious 
glamour, the strange darkened realms of the place. I don’t recall 
the day or the setting owt to go to the theatre: they who write 
memoirs seem to recall everything—lI cannot, and some of my read- 
ers will know I speak quite truly when [ say that my perceptions 
registered only certain vivid impressions, and these were flashed on 
my imagination and took it captive. 

So all I can recall is that I was walking along in the dark, hold- 
ing on to the hand of E. T.* There was hardly a sound to be heard, 
only some quavering music; and there I saw a ghastly figure of a 
man with a red wound showing on the left side of his chest, and 
this figure was rising up from the stage floor, and gliding its way 
across the stage as it came up; and there too I saw H. I[., with his 
back to it and to us, seated, and scribbling at a table. This was 
the end of the first act of The Corsican Brothers. 

Till that moment I had always looked on the stage as a blythe 
sort of place, either where horses ran round in a ring, or where 
people laughed or burst into tears gaily, and brushed the tears away 
happily, and flung themselves from one side of the stage to the 
other—all done with the lights turned well up, and with a good 
deal of flutter and noise. But that was all over now—and so was 
the brief, terrifying glimpse I had of the darkened stage, the trav- 
elling ghost, and Irving; for my mother took me below, under the 





* Already we had begun the English habit of calling people by their initials. 
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stage; and passing through a forest of wooden machinery, we came 
at last to a steep ladder staircase, ascended it—and arrived once 
more on the stage floor, on the other side of the big stage; and sud- 
denly all the lights were up, and there, amidst a tremendous bustle, 
together with the sound of thousands of people clapping their hands 
—there H. I. stood, between the front curtain and the glowing yel- 
low footlights, taking his call: and I, looking to the right and the 
left, behind and in front, still holding on to E. T.’s hand, went off 
with her to the stage door, and out into the street and its cold 
mauve daylight. 

The next time I saw H. I. was in 1882, again at the Lyceum 
Theatre, and again from the O.P. corner; then I saw the curtain 
rise on the brightly illuminated first scene of Romeo and Juliet. As 
I can recall one or two things about Romeo and Juliet at the 
Lyceum, I must have gone down to see it several times—maybe in 
a box, or maybe behind the stage. I recall meeting F. R. Benson 
—he played Paris—and I remember hanging by his hair: this he 
let me do to show his athletic powers—strength of neck—something 
or other. I remember the production which followed—Much Ado 
About Nothing—and three more of the productions which fol- 
lowed these two; and in 1889 I learned that H. I. was called “the 
Governor.” 

Until then he had been “Henry”. I had heard him spoken of 
as “Henry” by his friends, and he had signed himself in letters to 
me, “Henry”; I have two in front of me at this moment—“Affec- 
tionately yours, Henry”; now what an extraordinary thing—for I 
can barely remember him today as “Henry’”—only as master of the 
Lyceum Theatre—as Henry Irving. And that, of course, is as I 
like it to be. 

The first letter is dated 1886 and was written on my birthday, at 
The Grange, Brook Green, Hammersmith, and consists of these 
few words: 


“Make good use of your time, for fast time flies”, therefore spend 
this sovereign as quickly as possible-—Henry. 


and I see that the piece of paper has been folded up into twelve; 
therefore, the sovereign was evidently wrapped up in it. The quo- 
tation is from Faust . . . the English version by W. G. Wills. 
If anybody is curious to see what I looked like at that time, they 
will find me in a group photographed on board the Arizona, in 
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which we came back from America in 1885. My mother and 
Irving had gone on this second tour to America in 1884, and my 
mother, feeling homesick, had cabled to someone in England who 
was going out to America, to “Bring one of the children”. It 
wasn’t that she didn’t care which, only that she cared too much for 
both, and couldn’t decide which was to be left behind. It was like 
that always. If I was given a cart, my sister was to have a horse, 
and, giving these presents, she was ever fearful lest she should put 
the cart before the horse. I think she prided herself on being just, 
but with her, justice was almost an unknown atom in the sea of her 
love. She . . . but it is of Irving I am writing now, and as usual 
she, I, my sister, and the rest give way before him—remembering 
too his peculiar antipathy to any crush, any unnecessary chatter 
about nothing which much matters. We didn’t matter much, so we 
won’t matter here. 

Irving to me, at that time, was not an actor, but a very dear fig- 
ure, sometimes appearing here, sometimes appearing there, gen- 
erally bestowing a gift; in no way connected with thought in my 
mind—for I think I had not a thought in my head—but connected 
with vision, feeling. I had no notion of work in those days—I 
really did not know what it meant to work—which, by the bye, was 
a very great mistake of my nurse: a boy should begin to work when 
he is about three or four years old—then by the time he is thirty 
he won’t make such a fuss about it, he won’t feel that he has lost 
such a terrific lot of time. But you see, so it is; when a mother 
has worked since she was five years old, she says to herself, very 
illogically, but with overmuch joy, “My children shall not work 
until they have passed their tender years”: and so I had the devil 
of a lot of time on my hands, and this very bad tuition of Irving, 
with his sudden appearances from nowhere, saying sepulchrally, 
“Make good use of your time, for fast time flies, so run off and 
waste this sovereign as quickly as possible’—really that was no 
way to educate an impressionable and tutorless youth about four- 
teen years old. 

I have been spending that sovereign “as quickly as possible” ever 
since, and I never found it grow a bit larger or smaller—it seems 
to have remained just the same old sovereign. Of course you can- 
not stretch a sovereign out very much: so that when one day some 
years later, after I had become a member of his Company, Irving 
arrived at our house, at number 22, Barkeston Gardens, Kensing- 
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ton, and brought with him a volume of Green’s Short History of 
the English People, of which a new edition was being published in 
parts at the time, price a shilling a part, and which was profusely 
illustrated; and when he let me get hold of it for a few minutes, 
and saw me devouring it with my eyes, he said, “I suppose you'll 
get the parts of this remarkable work as they come out”. To pur- 
chase books was something which had never occurred to me, for 
my mother gave me any book she thought I might fancy. Besides 
this, although I was receiving £5 a week from Irving as a young 
actor, and the possession of money meant nothing whatever to me 
—I did not realize what money was for—I could not rapidly bring 
myself to contemplate spending a shilling a week on this sumptu- 
ously illustrated version of Green’s History—and I said as much 

. my nurse had seen to it that by the time I had reached eigh- 
teen I was still about twelve. 

Irving then gave me the second piece of advice. He said that he 
thought that of my £5 a week—“You—er—get, I believe, that sum 
—er—weekly”—I ought to be able to afford some books. Well, I 
got some books at once; I got some more pretty soon after; I ran 
deeply into debt over books; and now I have about eight or ten 
thousand, and I’m still going on at it—but I wonder whether it 
was a good thing to do. 

All the advice which Irving continually gave me in the course of 
my early career, I consider the very riskiest advice which you can 
give—if you judge by the usual way people advised us all when 
young: but there is only one thing I regret about it, and that is that 
he didn’t give it to me earlier. I should like to have gone onto the 
stage to earn my living at the age of eight, instead of being “looked 
after”, and a futile attempt made to educate me. Being put to 
work is the way my mother was brought up—and Edmund Kean, 
and a host of actors, painters, musicians, and other good artists, 
great and small. They learned no Greek or Latin, knew nothing 
of mathematics, some could barely write and read—and this made 
all the difference to them—it helped to keep them ignorant of a 
hundred thousand things, the knowledge of which would have cer- 
tainly distracted them, and possibly would have prevented the paint- 
ers from painting, the musicians from composing their songs. 
Artists are not to be educated in the same way as are sensible peo- 
ple, and therefore it is a waste of time to attempt to do so. That 
they can be trained for artists by being taught the crafts is another 
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thing, and that is just what did not happen to me. So that when 
I first came to appear at the Lyceum Theatre, while I could speak 
a little German, and had won a prize in mathematics (to which 
I hadn’t the faintest right), and I knew something about William 
Blake, Rossetti, and circus hoops, I knew nothing whatever of act- 
ing or of the Theatre—though I had it in my bones. 

All I knew was that Henry was vanishing slowly down through 
the floor, just as I had seen the ghost come up through it, and in 
his place was a person who looked through me—no longer saw 
me—was occupied with a hundred other things and a hundred other 
people; and I don’t know that I liked the theatrical profession so 
very much after all. 

I stayed in the Lyceum Theatre from 1889 to 1897, so that for 
eight years I saw Irving in most of his parts, and at nearly all the 
rehearsals of these years. 

Rehearsing, at that time, was not controlled by the clock, or 
checked by any Workers’ or Actors’ Union, as it is today. Re- 
hearsing in Irving’s theatre was long and thorough, and I believe 
that we actors were not paid during the time necessary for our 
preparation. Yet Mrs. Stirling, a very old lady in 1882, when she 
rehearsed and performed the part of the Nurse in Irving’s pro- 
duction of Romeo and Juliet, was always “groaning out that she 
had not rehearsed enough”—so writes my mother in her memoirs. 
What Mrs. Stirling meant was not that rehearsals were too few or 
too short, but that Irving seemed to her to be giving too much at- 
tention and too much time to the sceneries, the lighting, the orches- 
tra, and the other parts of the jig-saw puzzle known as “pro- 
duction”. 

Irving was one of those men who consider that if a thing is 
worth doing at all, it is worth doing well—and he was not blind 
about the production of a play. He saw that it consisted of a good 
deal more than the average actor of that day supposed. The aver- 
age actor held that provided the ten or fifteen chief actors of the 
piece were rehearsed over and over again, the music, the sceneries, 
lighting, and costumes would take care of themselves—since they 
never realized to what use these accessories could be put. They 
felt about these things as do those men and women who at table are 
indifferent whether there is a napkin or no, whether a plate is hot 
or cold, whether the wine has been iced or warmed—the meat 
tough or tender—or the table-cloth clean. The production of a 
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dinner is not at all unlike the production of a play—taste, and 
much care for what seem to be unessentials, are necessary. 

Here let me pause for a moment to ask you to get out of your 
head altogether the notion that what I relate of Irving and the 
Lyceum Theatre was typical of the times. It was typical only of 
Irving. No one thought of the stage as he did: no one felt about 
it that it should be reformed altogether: only Irving determined 
to reform it as much as one man possibly could do, while pro- 
ducing plays year in and year out. 

Try, then, to allow yourself to be persuaded by me to conceive of 
something very extraordinary, lest my words, which must be as 
plain as possible, convey to your mind something such as may be 
seen today, in any theatre, at performance or at rehearsal, and you 
inevitably receive the wrong impression. It can be seen in such a 
theatre as Stanislavsky controls in Russia—or Reinhardt in Ger- 
many—and it was seen in Sarah Bernhardt’s theatre—not in 
Eleanora Duse’s. 

Believe me when [ tell you that these Lyceum days were exciting 
days. They were positively worth living, if you chanced to be a 
member of Irving’s company, and they were a full education to a 
young man wishing to do well toward the stage. 

Irving had broken with many a tradition, but he had not broken 
with the most ancient one of all—that of working untiringly. 

It is something to work untiringly at fifty-one years of age—to 
be holding up not merely your own theatre, but the whole English 
stage; to be giving it its direction, and to be ahead of it all the 
time; to be producing Shakespearean plays, one after another; and 
when not producing Shakespeare’s plays, to be lending something 
Shakespearean to the other plays—for that is one of the things that 
Irving did. 

It is something to do all this, and it was something to be in the 
midst of it, as I was. 

I think that no one on the English stage will deny that there is 
nothing today, in England, comparable with the Lyceum Theatre 
under the rule of Irving. I think there are many who would like 
to see England with another incomparable theatre. After Irving’s 
time, we opened the flood-gates, and there has been a general inun- 
dation. It has done no harm. After Irving should come a flood! 

You will ask me why there should be a flood after Irving. You 
may perhaps not be satisfied in your mind that there was sufficient 
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reason for it. The reason is that Irving was the end of a great 
line of actors. 

He gathered to him all the old English traditions, he cut away 
from those traditions all that was useless to him, and then pro- 
ceeded to display what was left, to exploit it further than it had 
ever gone before. Then he blew it up! The bits that came down 
were all seized on with avidity, and, on the strength of a chip, 
doubtless many of us thought we were the old block itself. 

That is what generally happens at the end of a great line of tra- 
dition. It was what Shakespeare did with the Elizabethan drama. 
After reading Shakespeare, it is somehow not so good to be read- 
ing other Elizabethan plays . . . it seems to us all much thinner. 
It was what Moliéere did with the French stage. After Le Malade 
Imaginaire has been writ and played, it is best that Frenchmen 
turn over a new page and try to start something else. There is 
always a new way—Nature and Art are not dried up, and the artist 
has only to go to Nature and Art and ask for a new map, in order 
to find a new way—but it is best not to go Shakespeare’s way or on 
Moliére’s path, unless you can go further along them. 

I do not mean to compare Irving with either Shakespeare or 
Moliére, any more than I would compare these fiery particles with 
Vesuvius or Mount Etna. 

What I mean is, that after any natural explosion, things are 
altered, and there will only be another when the time is ripe. 
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THE SACRED HARP 


By CARL CARMER 


“Sacred Harp Singin’ 
Dinner-on-the-grounds 
Whiskey in the woods 
An’ the devil all around.” 
(Alabama Mountain Song) 
OB waked me at four. 
‘“‘Here’s a black tie,” he said, “Wear a white shirt and 
your blue suit and leave off the vest. I can’t have you losing 
votes for me.” 

When we were eating our grits and bacon a few minutes later 
he looked me over critically: 

“Tf you’d shaved the back of your neck you might be one of ’em.” 

We heard a long whoop outside. 

“That'll be Tom Somerville,” said Henry. “We’ll be goin’ in 
his Ford. He knows your pap and he’s the vote-gettin’est man in 
Alabama. Mattie Sue put plenty grease on his grits.” 

He unbarred the door and Tom came in. He was short, thickset, 
and his grin, lining his sun-browned face, showed tobacco-stained 
teeth. He came straight to me. 

“Mighty proud to make your acquaintance, Perfessor. Howdy 
folks. Bob, how’s your pap. Ain’t seen him since the singin’ down 
at Samanthy. Thank yuh, Miss Mattie Sue. Sure is good grits 
and bacon.” 

Down near the road, under the sweet-gum tree, we climbed into 
Tom’s Ford. Mattie Sue came last, almost hidden by a pile of shoe- 
boxes balanced expertly in her arms. Tom laughed. 

“Don’t let nobody git near them boxes o’ yourn, Miss Mattie Sue. 
I figure on eatin’ ’em as empty as a jack-ass’s head.” Mattie Sue 
grinned and Henry said: “Better try that vote-gettin’ on some o’ 
them Sand Mountain ladies. You’ve got her’n.” 

Tom cranked the Ford. “I sent all my tin cans to the factory in 
Dee-troit and they sent me back this. Said they hoped I wouldn’t 
have no more accidents.” He threw back his head and guffawed. 
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“Tom knows more Ford jokes than anybody in the county,” said 
Henry. “Helps him get votes.” 

We could see the sunrise barred by the straight thin trunks of the 
lolly pines as the car traveled the narrow red road. In a dip we 
crossed a clear-water branch, the slipping wheels stirring up rust 
colored clouds that drifted down stream. Sometimes we passed a 
saddle-bag house like Henry’s and once we met a plodding ox-team 
dragging a long tree lopped of its branches, and there was much 
geeing and hawing before we got by. Tom leaned out: 

“Ain’t yuh comin’ to the sing, Bije?” 

“Reckon. Soon’s I tote this down by Deep Branch.” 

“Reckon you'll git there for dinner-on-the-grounds,” yelled Tom. 
The road began to climb. 

“Up Sand Mountain,” said Henry. 

The car struggled desperately and once we stopped to let the 
motor cool and to fill the radiator with branch water by means of 
a tin can. One last steep grade and suddenly we were on flat land, 
in the midst of tall green corn. As far as we could see the road 
kept one level. 

“Just like a table,” said Bob, “and it grows fine crops.” 

We overtook a lumber wagon drawn by a pair of drooping mules. 
Behind the driver’s bench six sturdy ladder-back chairs held chil- 
dren, all sitting very straight and looking very shiny—the little girls 
brilliant in their checked ginghams. 

“Reckon Missis Albrest couldn’t come,” said Bob. ‘“She’s been 
expectin’ some time. ’Scuse me, Miss Mattie Sue.” 

The road was suddenly full of cars and wagons and we could 
see the little wooden tower of Sand Mountain Church rising above 
the corn. When we reached the big open space in front, it was 
already lined with cars and the pine grove beside it was dotted 
with horses, mules, and wagons. Tom drove the Ford full-tilt into 
the grove and stopped. We climbed out and strolled toward the 
church, faithlessly bringing Mattie Sue’s boxes along. 

Alabama sun and storm had stained the unpainted church a 
lustreless deep gray. Some piles of worn bricks held it a scant 
yard above the sandy earth. Built like a box except for its roof 
which sloped slightly down on each side from its center elevation, 
it boasted no adornment save a tower obviously meant to culminate 
in a spire. A few cross pieces, hanging disconsolately from the 
tower testified the builder’s discouragement. 
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As we trooped in everybody already seated turned to look. Tom 
saved the rest of us from embarrassment by taking upon himself the 
onus of attention. 

“Howdy Joe, Hi, Miss Ellie. Countin’ on eatin’ out’n your box 
today. Howdy, Aleck, how’s craps?” 

We sat on wooden benches with single plank backs. A center 
aisle led down to the platform which was surrounded by benches 
un three sides. A tall man stood on the platform. 

“Trebles on the left. Basses on the right. Tenors in the center.” 

“What about altos?” I whispered to Bob. 

“Don’t mention the word,” he said. “The real Sacred Harpers 
think it’s a new-fangled and wicked affectation. They’ve been having 
a big fight with the Christian Harmony folks about it.” 

The tenors, I noted, were of both sexes. The seats of the trebles 
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were crowded with women. Opposite them sat the basses, all men. 

Henry passed me a thick rectangular book: 

“T borrowed an extry note-book for you and Bob,” he said. “That's 
Perfesser Hinton histin’ the rhyme. He had a singin’ school over in 
Winston County last month.” 

I read on the title page: “Original Sacred Harp, The Best and 
Most Valuable Sacred Tune and Hymn Book. From the pens of 
authors of unquestioned reputation and ability to be found in 
America and many other countries. With complete sketch of the 
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authors of tunes and hymns connected with each tune,* All founded 
on Scripture Text, Quotations and Citations from the Bible.” 

During the long opening prayer led by a worn looking man 
announced as “the Reverend Boone” I irreverently turned a page to 
the preface: “To a considerable extent the sacred song books of 
this section is badly tainted with operatic, secular and rag-time 
strains of music forms. Such compositions drive away, in place of 
promoting, religion and religious feeling. . . . In these compo- 
sitions there are but few of the twisted rills and frills of the 
unnatural snaking of the voice, in unbounded proportions, which 
have in the last decade so demoralized and disturbed the church 
music of the present age.” 

The tall man was speaking: 

“We'll begin with a short one—The Bride’s Farewell. Some o’ 
you gals goin’ to git married soon ought to sing this pretty good.” 

The gals giggled. I wondered what Text, Quotation or Cita- 
tion from the Bible could have inspired this “Sacred Tune and 
Hymn”. Bob found the page for me just as the Perfesser said: 

“Perfesser Stringfellow ain’t come with his tunin’ fork yet, so I 
reckon we'll have to pitch it the old way. Sister Dendy, you got 
mighty nigh the highest treble in the county. Sound a note, 
please ma’am.” 

A wild, high screech from the midst of the trebles. 

“Tom Rice—git down below with that bear’s growl o’ yourn.” 

A deep rumble from somewhere among the basses. 

“Ought t’ be easy to git in between ’em,” said Perfesser Hinton 
and sounded a nasal baritone Mz. 


*Among these sketches I later found the following: “Amariah Hall was a farmer, manu- 
factured straw bonnets, kept a hotel, and taught singing schools. With him music was only 
an avocation.” 

“R. E. Brown was a Baptist minister and vantriloquest.” 

“Professor T. B. Newton of Georgia has a fine voice and sings every time opportunity 
presents itself.” 

“Mrs. Dana Shindler of South Carolina and Texas, first married Mr. Dana and afterward 
became Mrs. Shindler. She wrote on the death of her husband, ‘I am a Pilgrim and a 
Stranger.’ ” 

“To Lowell Mason of Georgia the music came naturally on reading the poetry. It flashed 
through his mind like lightning and he wrote and composed the music as if by magic. Mr. 
Mason said that he made no effort at all in this composition.” 

“During Jeremiah Ingalls’s travels as a singing teacher, he stopped at a tavern in the 
town of Northfield for dinner. His dinner was very slow in coming. He kept thinking 
‘how long?’ He fell into the rhythm of Watts’ sacred lines (‘How long, dear Savior, O 
how long, Shall this bright hour delay?’) and the tune came with it. He named the tune 
Northfield.” 

“Sawyer’s Exit was composed by Mr. Sawyer on the day of his death and was set to 
music which in its Seculor form was called ‘Old Rosen the Bow.’” (A tune well known 
to many generations of country fiddlers.) 
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“That'll be the pitch,” he said. “We'll sing the music first. 
Are you ready?” He raised his arm, pencil in hand, and brought 
it down. 

Tom and Henry took in great breaths and let out staccato yells. 
So did everyone else except Bob and me. A fearsome hodge-podge 
of sound arose. They were singing an outlandish gibberish—great 
sharp bursts of sound. Bob shouted in my ear: 

“They’re singing the notes.” 

I did not understand, but gradually, as I listened, I made out a 
tune, a wailing minor, and I discovered that Henry and Tom were 
singing Mi, Fa, Sol, La. I looked at the book and for the first time 
saw that the notes, though placed on the familiar scale, were 
printed in different shapes. Mz was a diamond I found by careful 
comparison of the book and the singing; Fa was triangular; Sol 
was round; La was square. Weeks later by study of the book I 
learned how these notes are repeated in the scale. 

Exact as a metronome and with as much expression, Perfesser 
Hinton beat time. Everyone sang as loud as he could and kept 
on the beat. Suddenly as it began the great noise stopped. 

“Now we'll take the poetry,” said Perfesser. Still staccato 
and with all the breath they could summon they sang: 


Farewell, mother, tears are beaming 
Down thy pale and tender cheek 

I in gems and roses gleaming 
Scarce this sad farewell can speak. 


Farewell, mother, now I leave you 
Griefs and hopes my bosom swell 
One to trust who may deceive me 
Farewell, mother, fare thee well. 


As the last note died the Perfesser began again: 
“That’s a good start. Now let’s take number one-eighteen. That’s 
a good religious tune. Music first.” 


Again the hubbub. 
“Now the poetry.” 


Young ladies all attention give 

You that in wicked pleasures live 

One of your sex the other day 

Was called by death’s cold hand away. 
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The church was full now. People stood along the walls and 
the doorway was packed. Crowds were huddled outside each win- 
dow singing lustily. I remembered being incredulous of the great 
numbers Bob had told me that these sings brought out.* Yet there 
were surely more than two thousand people in and around the 
church at this “right small meetin’ at a bad time o’ year”. And 
they were all doing their best. Hard blows of sound beat upon 
the walls and rafters with inexorable regularity. All in a moment 
the constant beat took hold. There was a swift crescendo. Muscles 
were tensing, eyes brightening. The Perfessor stepped quickly 
toward the basses. Deep roars answered him. He wheeled, almost 
ran to the tenors. Nasal and high they responded. The trebles, 
screaming, rode above. In the front row a slim brown-eyed girl 
in an orange dress was throwing her head from side to side in 
the rhythm. Her black hair had fallen from a knot at the back 
of her neck, and flew about her face. She was gasping for breath. 
The silence that followed was restless. No one spoke, but there was 
much turning of pages—as if they were avoiding looking at each 
other. Relentlessly the Perfessor drove them into the next song. 
Beads of sweat rolled down his cheeks. As the last explosive chord 
sounded he drew a sleeve across his forehead: 

“Perfesser Stringfellow from Lamar County just come in. He'll 
hist em for a while. I’m goin’ out ’n wet my whistle.” 

A short wiry bespectacled man arose and took off his coat, dis- 
playing flowered suspenders. 

“As the feller says, a mule runs faster out’n harness. Let’s git up 
some noise on The Dying Californian.” 


* * * * * * 


It was almost two hours later when he raised his hand at the end 
of a song: 

“T reckon y’all got a hankerin’ to find out what’s on th’ inside o’ 
them boxes. Well, it’s time for dinner-on-the-grounds.” 

The men and women who crowded out of the door were not 
the grim taciturn lot who had entered it. A note almost of hysteria 
sounded in their laughter. They seemed to be glad of escape—still 
a little fearful. 

We bore Mattie Sue’s boxes back to the grove. Here each family 


*The United Sacred Harp Musical Association is said to have between twenty and fifty 
thousand members—the largest singing society in the world. 
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took its position, flanked by boxes and proudly prepared to meet 
all comers. Tom Somerville grasped Bob by the arm. 

“Come along, boy. I'll talk and you just keep feedin’. Every 
box y’eat out’n counts a vote.” 

The tops were off the boxes now, revealing great quantities of 
fried chicken, beaten biscuit, corn bread, pickles, preserves, white 
frosted cakes. No one dared wander far from his own boxes for 
fear of being gorged by friends who would be hurt by a refusal. 
Back-slapping and deep laughter, excited squeals and giggles ac- 
companied all the hearty old jokes about human capacity. 

Down in the gully behind the church was a spring. Young 
girls in bands of four or five strolled toward it, loitered on the 
way back. Disorganized groups of embarrassed boys followed. 
The girls seemed not to notice but their laughter was shrill. 

A bell-note sounded from the unfinished tower. There was a 
repacking of boxes and a movement toward the church. Bob and 
Tom returned to us looking very genial. As we were re-entering I 
looked back. Girls still wandered to and from the spring and boys 
still followed. Inside, the singing began with increased vigor. The 
informality of dinner-on-the-grounds had had its effect. Under 
Perfessor Hinton’s adjurations the singers reached a greater volume 
than before. More and more leaders were called on. The rest- 
less feeling, the suppressed excitement returned. But I noticed 
that the girl in the orange dress was no longer in the front row. 

“Now we'll sing Edmunds,” said the Perfessor. A stir ran through 
the church—as of pleasant anticipation. In the first stanza I heard 
something about Adam. [I listened: 


He had no consolation 

But seemed as one alone 
Till to his admiration 

He found he’d lost a bone. 


Great was his exultation 
To see her by his side 
Great was his elevation 
To have a loving bride. 


I lost the words in the volume of sound. The song seemed endless. 
When I again caught on it had turned moralistic. I heard something 
about “the solemn duties of every man and wife”’: 
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This woman was not taken 
From Adam’s head we know; 
And she must not rule o’er him, 
It’s evidently so 
At last Edmunds reached its close. 
“Tt’s been a great day,” said Perfessor Hinton “and let’s end it 
by singin’ The Great Day.” 
A haunting melody rose, minor and plangent, a tune that lent 
itself in some strange way to the reedy, metallic quality of this 
strange chorus. The words were peculiarly distinct: 


I’ve a long time heard that the sun will be darkened 
That the sun will be darkened in that day 
O sinner, where will you stand in that day? 


There was a long pause and then the song lifted again: 
I’ve a long time heard that the moon will be bleeding 
On it went. 


I’ve a long time heard that the stars will be falling— 
I’ve a long time heard that the earth will be burning. ... 


As the last stanza started the singers, still singing, began moving 
to the door. When the last note died the church wes empty. 

Then the grove and the roadside came alive with wagons and 
automobiles. There was a calling of goodbyes. We left late— 
Tom was still vote-gettin’ for Bob—but there were still cars and 
horses in the grove when we rolled away. I glanced back toward 
the spring. An orange dress burned through the gathering dusk. 
Beside it towered a dark figure. Behind them stretched a long 
line of couples, girls no longer shrill, and boys no longer shy. 
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1, Fare-well, moth-er, tears are beaming Down thy pale and ten-der cheek; I in gems and ro-ses gleam-ir ga Scarce this sad farewell cen speak 
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2. Fare-weil, mother, now | leave you, Griefs end hopes my bo-som swell; One to trust, who may de-ceive me: po ges well, moth-er, fare you well. 
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The Bride’s Farewell as it is printed in the “shaped” notes in a Sacred 
Harp “note-book’”’. Observe the diamond, triangle, square, and circle notes. 
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For many years Everett Shinn has been transferring 
his delight in the theatre to his canvases. Whoever 
looks upon them will find his own appreciations of 
the subjects heightened not only by brilliant colors 
and the effective reproduction of artificial theatre 
light but by their rich human qualities. (Courtesy 
of George C. Aronstamm) 
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I LOOK AT THE THEATRE 


By NAOMI MITCHISON 


HE one thing that I’m sure of is that I am the wrong person 
to look intelligently at the theatre. I don’t go there nearly 


as often as I meant to once upon a time—the year before 
the war when my brother and I used to come up from Oxford 
for a matinee and an evening show, with a vegetarian dinner in 
between, as being the most filling at the price, and back in a de- 
licious condition of emotional fulfilment and utter sleepiness by the 
midnight train. But when I do go now, I almost always start by 
recapturing quite a lot of that first fine thrill. I always think that 
this time it will be everything I want. The gates of fairyland are 
just going to open. I sit there gaping, prepared to swallow any- 
thing. And it is usually not till the end of the first act, at least, 
that my critical self begins to assert itself, to force the rest of me 
reluctantly to the conclusion that, after all, the magic thing has not 
happened. One has paid for an expensive ticket and scrambled 
dinner because of the curious hours at which English theatres like 
to start, and had one’s toes trodden, and yet none of the dreams have 
come true. 
And then, perhaps, I begin to ask myself, why not? Why can’t 
I get back that sixteen-year-old excitement? Surely the theatre 
should have developed to keep pace with one’s own development. 
Or ought one to stop going to plays at all when one is past—say 
twenty-five? 
I believe one difficulty is that I am a romanticist—in common, 
I should suspect, with many or even most playgoers. I expect good 
plays by good authors, and must trust my own judgment, looking at 
a list of what is on, but I also hope for really stimulating and 
beautiful production. But almost all the modern production in 
London aims away from magnificence (that much under-estimated 
quality which Aristotle at least took to be a Good) and often, I 
think, away from beauty. One is interested, excited perhaps, but 
one is not carried away by that delight which one got from Gran- 
ville-Barker’s pre-war productions: Midsummer Night's Dream, 
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Twelfth Night and Androcles. I can’t really believe that it was 
mere sixteen-year-oldness that left one gasping with pleasure at 
the final dance of the golden fairies through Theseus’ palace. 
Probably the best production now is in some of the big revues. 
Presumably that is because there is a probability with revue of a 
really long run which will cover the expenses, whereas with a play 
one never knows. Yet I remember, two years ago, seeing a transla- 
tion of Aristophanes’ Birds in one of the smaller Paris theatres— 
a tiny stage and a most uncomfortable, crowded audience—which 
held the same magic. I am sure it is possible. And I want it. 

The ballet is different, of course. That almost always fulfils the 
fairyland test. The only difficulty is managing to see it at all! 
One mustn’t, I suppose, complain of prices, but it is sometimes 
difficult, especially for mothers of families, to fix one’s evening 
quite so exaggeratedly long ahead. Or must I say “was”? What 
is going to happen to the Russian Ballet now? When shall I see 
the Sacre again? And why isn’t there a permanent ballet of any 
nationality in London? I feel I can perhaps compare ballet and 
theatre more fairly than many critics, because I am completely 
unmusical. The thing that the orchestra is doing so heatedly and 
earnestly between me and the dancers, is essentially a noise, not 
materially different from the trumpets of Philippi or Dunsinane. 
It is not that noise which makes the difference between the ordinary 
Kensington reality of so much modern drama and the special, deep 
reality of Petrouchka. It must be—mustn’t it—something to do with 
unity, with taking trouble, with that curious self-sacrifice which 
seems to me to make even preliminary ballet training like something 
Greek, like the dances of the Spartan boys for Apollo. 

Failing production there must be some supreme actor or dancer. 
Sarah Bernhardt as an old woman, appearing, I think, in little 
single scenes at the Coliseum, was like that. The setting didn’t 
matter, or even the fact that one’s school-room French so often 
broke down trying to follow her. For that was in the sixteen-year- 
old days. I got it again from Isadora Duncan—her last appear- 
ance in London, I believe—with her rather ugly voice explaining 
what the dances were about, and her curious, ungainly body. Those 
two struck clean into the bull’s eye of romance. 

But there is another thing which is worrying me, and I wonder 
whether it is a disadvantage inseparable from the theatre, from 
the professional theatre, that is to say, as opposed to the religious 
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or amateur art. It is a little difficult to put, but I think the essence 
of it is that practically every man and most women are profoundly 
influenced by their profession or occupation, whatever it is. For 
the first few years perhaps, it may not grip them hopelessly, but 
later the shadow of their profession on their souls becomes apparent 
in their thoughts and faces and movements. The more deeply they 
are persons, on their own, the less obvious it is, but there is a 
stock-brokerishness about stock-brokers that is bound to show here 
and there, and a sculptorishness about sculptors. It holds for 
every kind of life: doctors, landowners, mill-hands, journalists, 
tennis champions, married women—I feel sure that I myself would 
be easily recognizable as one of the trade union of mothers, by some 
subtle and to me imperceptible shade about every tone and movement 
I use. 

And the same holds good for actors. There is an actorishness 
about an actor, something quite apart from his own personality 
and shared to some extent by all members of his profession. I 
don’t say that it is bad, still less could I define what exactly it is, 
but inevitably it is there. It is odd in a way, because all the time 
the actor is watching and copying the imperceptibles of other pro- 
fessions, sometimes the stock-broker, sometimes the sculptor. But 
behind it all the actorishness in his soul cannot help developing 
and gradually shining out through his body. One would not 
notice it if one were meeting him—or her—causally, but, just be- 
cause one is sitting there, staring, after a time the thing becomes 
apparent, and, in the main, worrying. 

For this reason there is always something extraordinarily pleasant 
about the quiet young actor who has not yet developed this. He 
may not have the technical finish, but, if he is going to be good, 
how very good, how specially delightful he is at the beginning of 
his career! I am remembering that Romeo and Juliet when John 
Gielgud—well under twenty—played Romeo, and Gwen Frangcon- 
Davies, then too, right at the beginning of her career, played Juliet. 
It is a ridiculous play anyhow, a young man’s play, full of fan- 
tastically uneconomical verse, spilling the lovely English words 
like May blossom, and it needs two people equally young and un- 
economical for its hero and heroine. 

Yet, of course, young actors and actresses can be and often are 
supremely boring. They may have the advantage of being still 
unmarked by this curious shadow of their profession, but that does 
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not prevent their being incompetent or trying to copy their elders, 
in which latter case one gets the shadow imitated and emphasized 
and made all the more worrying to the audience. But sometimes, 
for instance, the Arts League of Service produces the real thing— 
the young Hermione Baddeley for one—deliciously fresh, the grape 
with the bloom on it. And sometimes one gets it among amateurs, 
not, on the whole, the high-brow London amateurs, but in small 
towns and schools and especially among undergraduates, though 
here, too, often, there is a kind of false professionalism which is 
very trying. To see an undergraduate show at its best, there is 
something to be said for going on the last night, when members 
of the cast quite often get sufficiently drunk to become supremely 
themselves without any shadows of occupation or profession, so 
that one would not even know they were undergraduates! In 
almost any school there are a few girls or boys who are, for the 
time at least, really brilliant actors, and they can often speak verse, 
a rare accomplishment among grown-ups. For playing Shakespeare, 
they have a kind of delightful transparence, so that the play gleams 
through unhampered by cleverness or modernism, and usually so 
little “produced” that no special conception of it is forced upon 
one. It is possible to come to one’s own conclusions about Macbeth 
or Julius Caesar, and the inevitable bad and stodgy actors, so long 
as they know their parts, do not really take away much from one’s 
startled pleasure in the good ones. 

I suppose all this was at the back of the idea of boy actors, 
who might be depended upon for a time to have the unformed 
dewiness which is needed in so many plays, especially plays by 
poets. The sad thing is how completely children stage-trained 
for the stage, have it knocked out of them. In the process, pre- 
sumably, of learning voice production and such necessary things, 
they are spoilt for the audience. 

In Athens during the fifth century when the greatest plays were 
being written, there was, as far as we know, little or no profession- 
alism, especially as regards the choruses of the tragedies. They 
were essentially religious. There were professional mimes and acro- 
bats and singers, but these would probably only be used in satyr 
plays and perhaps comedy. There must have been hard training 
for actors and chorus, but it was not essentially very different from 
the training of the young men for war, and on the same kind of 
human material. The plays only happened twice a year, and when 
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they did it was in a curious, semi-political, semi-religious atmos- 
phere, with all the citizens of Athens as audience and congrega- 
tion. In other states, and especially at the myth or miracle plays 
which were given at Delphi, the religious atmosphere would be 
even stronger. Yet the actors were probably not priests, or, if 
they were, being a priest in a Greek state and in the service of the 
Olympian Gods did not bring with it the associations of modern 
priesthood. The priests and priestesses were comparatively little 
separated from the ordinary life of the community; the office was 
not always or necessarily a permanency. One wonders how a 
Greek mystery play would compare with the great religious play 
at Oberammergau. 

But where has all this been carrying us? Not, I’m afraid, to 
any conclusions. Undoubtedly there is less obvious stage profes- 
sionalism now than there used to be. Yet the audience, too, become 
subtler and more specialised, and they start at shadows like shy 
horses. Where will they find what they look for? In London at 
least there is no place for the amateur; sooner or later any amateur 
attempt seems fated to become dominated by fourth-rate profession- 
als. Schools and universities remain, and it seems to me that for 
certain kinds of plays and most of all poetic or accurate historical 
drama, the undergraduate or school-boy treatment and outlook are 
almost essential. And it is to them we must look for the production 
of non-political minority plays—those with a definite political bias 
are almost sure to find a producer sooner or later in some group! 
Only a small percentage of the population—though it comes to a 
good many thousands when the individuals are all added up— 
want, for instance, to see Greek plays. And even they only want 
them occasionally. But it would be a pity if they could not have 
them from time to time. And Greek plays need the freshness, the 
dewiness of touch, which is so usually lost on the real stage. Mod- 
ern plays need them less, I suppose, though even here I think that 
good romantics should not be content merely to sit back and take 
what they are given, but hope for the fulfilment of their fantastic 
dreams and demand more magic. 
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THE COMING OF IBSEN 
Part I 


By HARLEY GRANVILLE- BARKER 


BSEN’S was a powerful and disturbing mind. Encountered 
in his own tongue—so they say that know—he ranks high as 
pure poet, but had the theatre not been his battleground his 

impact upon his time could hardly have been so violent as it was, in 
England, at any rate. Ghosts, certainly, would have been accounted 
scandalous in any guise. We flatten our voices a trifle and circum- 
locate the unpleasanter part of its subject even now, unless we are 
very strong minded indeed. But why should Nora’s exit from her 
doll’s house, slamming the door, have given 1889 such a moral 
shock? There had been women enough in England, before Ibsen’s 
Norwegian Nora was born or thought of, to whom her poor little 
revolution would have looked very small beer. Nor, unless they were 
most provoking—unless, that is to say, they insistently advertised 
their opinions by their conduct: be a free-thinker or a free liver, 
but not both at once, please!—did society hound them down. The 
Victorians were not consistently Victorian. No age is consistent 
except in the smaller history books, and few human beings are, for- 
tunately, until they are dead. George Eliot was not treated as, in 
more patently shameless times, Mary Wollstonecraft had been. She 
saw to that; and distinguished ladies, irreproachably married, found 
themselves dropping curtseys to her when presented.’ But this 
Nora with her little household, her work-basket and her Christmas 
shopping, her children and her bank-manager husband—caricature 
though he might be, Norwegians all of them with their outlandish 
ways!—this was still far too like Balham to be pleasant. And was 
the flag of domestic revolt to be set flying? 

The English drama of the early Eighties was really—though one 
must never patronize the past, and the theatre to-day is not offering 
over much to the adult mind—a rather childish affair. The joyous 
idiocies of Mr. Vincent Crummles were no more, were banished at 


1A fact, as the phrase is; for I had it from one of them. 
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any rate to even remoter nooks than the Theatre Royal, Portsmouth. 
Robertson was dead, and his chief legacy to the theatre seemed to 
be a gentlemanly generation of actors, and if cup and saucer comedy 
was still served, the china was now second-hand, and apt to look 
rather chipped and shabby. Irving, in his little kingdom of the 
Lyceum, would have nothing to say to modern drama at all. The 
Bancrofts had turned to Sardou, and in 1885 they retired. John 
Hare and the Kendals did what they could find to do. There was 
bowdlerized French farce, with, at the best, Wyndham’s deft charm 
to cover its emptiness—or nakedness. There were Mr. Wilson 
Barrett and Mr. William Terriss in melodrama; the one, for pref- 
erence, as a noble Roman with tunic cut low in the neck (lower 
than was altogether “nice” perhaps; but what a neck!) ; the other, 
as a Lieutenant R. N., his cap worn at the angle since made famous 
by Lord Beatty. A fancy dress bazaar in the Vicarage garden, with 
everyone enjoying it very innocently; suddenly the wind veers to 
the East! Such was Ibsen’s advent. 

This, of course, is not the whole story of the dramatic Eighties. 
We can find that fairly fully set out for us by William Archer, 
whose critical career more or less began with them, and who, as 
they ended, was to be the sponsor of this same devastating Ibsen. 
When in 1882, Archer publishes a little book, English Dramatists 
of To-day, the “recognized” men are Albery, Burnand, Byron 
(Henry J. not Lord—), G. R. Sims, Gilbert and W. G. Wills, and 
he treats them with what must seem to us now—glancing at such 
of the product as survives in print, at the best of it, therefore—an 
amazing seriousness. Then there are the young hopefuls. Mr. 
Arthur Pinero is a beginner with a lot to learn. Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones “... seems to possess a good deal of culture and a great 
deal of earnest aspiration which may go far to supply the place of 
some more strictly dramatic qualities in which he is rather lacking.” 
And of Mr. Sydney Grundy we are told that he “. . . is as yet not 
far on the wrong side of thirty; and if, as some of us venture to 
hope, the tide of culture is setting slowly but surely towards the 
stage, his opportunity must ultimately arrive”. But with that the 
tale ends. 

Hardly four years later, however, in another book, About the 
Theatre, in the long buoyant chapter “Are we advancing?” one at 
least of the young hopefuls, we find, has more than fulfilled his 
hopes. Mr. Arthur Pinero has become “the most original and 
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remarkable of living English playwrights, with a possible exception 
in favour of Mr. Gilbert”. And here already is Archer the critic 
in quiddity. Of the plays which beget such praise Lords and Com- 
mons has had something of a success at the Haymarket Theatre, but 
The Rector and Low Water have been admitted fiascos. That does 
not matter. The public is wayward, actors are uncertain, the 
theatre is all hazard. Good plays succeed and bad plays succeed, 
good plays fail and bad plays fail. The business of criticism is to be 
discerning. 

Another young hopeful had made strides, Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones. He and Mr. Henry Herman had produced between them 
one melodrama, among others, The Silver King, which won public 
praise from no less a person than Matthew Arnold. On his own 
account, too, he had turned out a three act dramatic study of coun- 
try chapel folk called Saints and Sinners, which was not, perhaps, 
startlingly good, which had no great success, but in which, again, 
Archer’s discerning eye saw promise of “the real thing”. Jones 
himself came of Welsh farmer stock that had settled in Bedford- 
shire and he knew his subject at first hand, the smug, lower-middle- 
class world of the little market town, in which all that is dankest in 
the notorious “non-conformist conscience” breeds. Unluckily, if 
inevitably, he knew it only to hate it, with the hate which is unfor- 
given fear, as a prison from which he had freed himself; and to the 
end this withers the theme for him whenever he touches it. He could 
hardly, it is true, have won popular success in the theatre of that 
day—or of this—by painting even quite idyllic pictures of lower- 
middle class (the damnation is in the lower—) provincial life. For 
the actor-manager had then to be reckoned with, who, whatever his 
artistic virtues, did not see himself, and simply could not have let 
his faithful audiences see him, side-whiskered, reach-me-down 
suited, with pepper-and-salt trousers, slightly baggy at the knee. 
In the popular play, too, pretty ladies must parade in smart frocks, 
half a dozen at least, and as many more as the playwright could 
provide for and the management afford. Women went to the thea- 
tre as much for the dresses as the drama; they must have their 
money’s worth. Not lowest of the barriers between Ibsen and the 
“recognized” London theatre was the distressing fact that there 
is hardly a fashionably dressed woman to be found in his plays. 
Hedda Gabler, to be sure; but heaven help us, even she wa/ks home 


after a party! 
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“Henry Arthur”, as he came familiarly to be, was an able crafts- 
man. He wrote plainly and well. He had a vigorous if not very 
distinguished mind, which ran to humor rather than wit, and set, 
within the safeguards of British decency and honesty and with a 
softening of manly sentiment, a frankly sensual value upon things. 
Too self-confident and self-respecting to be an intellectual snob, he 
was, as Archer had quickly divined, a realist in grain. But, for all 
his acquired knowingness, Dukes and Prime Ministers (the Vic- 
torian brand) and their womenkind of the right hand or the left, 
remain romantic figures to him still, and he makes woolly work of 
them. Whereas the butchers and bakers and candlestick makers of 
Market Parbury are convincing even in caricature. The vividest im- 
pressions and the truest, which we redraw into pictures, are those 
bitten into the consciousness of our sensitive years. Now that 
Henry Arthur Jones’s work is done, one would give the lot of it 
for the single play he might have written, had circumstances with 
him and the theatre of his day been a little different, some mel- 
lower, more charitably humorous enshrining of the little world 
which was native to him. For such things live. 

But, indeed, the theatre of the Eighties was not asking for actu- 
ality. Jones and Herman, besides collaborating in melodrama for 
Mr. Wilson Barrett, had produced a certain play in three acts 
called Breaking a Butterfly. It did not pretend to be original; it 
was drawn—via the German, one supposes—from A Doll’s House. 
Its vicarious authors probably only thought of the job as an honest 
piece of hack-work, and the result was no better nor worse than 
half a hundred other plays of the time. What is interesting is to 
see the changes they were inspired to make. The scene is laid in 
some English country town. Nora becomes Flora, and to her hus- 
band, rather terribly, Flossie. He is Humphrey Goddard and we 
find him gifted with a mother (quite unnecessarily) and with a 
sister (wanted for the piano playing vice Mrs. Linden, who 
disappears). The morbid Dr. Rank is replaced by a Charles-his- 
friend called, as if to wipe out every trace of his original, Ben 
Birdseye! He is not in love with Nora—Flora, of course; that 
would never do. But Dunkley, alias Krogstad, had loved her as a 
girl, when Humphrey Goddard stole her young heart from him; 
so love turned to hate and revenge is sweet. Observe the certainty 
with which our operators in the English market fasten on the 
flawed streak in Ibsen’s play and cheapen it still further. The 
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tarantella episode, of course, will be the making of the whole affair 
(this was many people’s judgment then, and now we rather find it 
marring) and this is left intact. But the third act sees the parent 
play deliberately stood upon its head, and every ounce of Ibsen 
emptied out of it. Burlesque could do no more. Torvald— 
Humphrey behaves like the pasteboard hero of Nora’s doll’s-house 
dream; he does strike his chest and say “I am the guilty one.” 
And Nora—Flora cries that she is a poor weak foolish girl “.. . 
no wife for a man like you. You are a thousand times too good for 
me” and never wakes up and walks out of her doll’s house at all. 

Amazing! But yet more so, at first sight, Archer’s comment upon 
the outrage. “It falsified, or rather ignored, the whole ethical im- 
port of Ibsen’s play . . . and converted the tragedy into a com- 
monplace comedy-drama. All this manipulation—I had almost 
said stultification—was necessary to make Ibsen tolerable to the 
English playgoer, and even then the piece failed to attract.” One 
is tempted to read irony into it. But that was not Archer’s way. 
No, it is a candid estimate, by a critic convinced that the English 
theatre and its public are advancing, of the standard of dramatic 
intelligence they have reached. Not so long after he is writing of 
a performance—somewhere in Scandinavia probably—of “the even 
more extraordinary drama of Ghosts which followed A Doll’s 
House. . . . I have never experienced an intenser sensation within 
the walls of a theatre. It proved to me the possibility of modern 
tragedy in the deepest sense of the word, but it also proved to me 
the impossibility of modern tragedy on the English stage.” 

Yet the advance was patent, and it even quickened a little; and at 
any time the dramatists could have pleaded that they went as fast 
as their public would let them. 1889 saw the opening of the Gar- 
rick Theatre by Mr. John Hare with “a new and original play by 
A. W. Pinero”. Note the claim in that “and orginal”. London is 
no longer to be counted as a mere dowdy dramatic suburb of Paris. 
The play was The Profligate and the occasion was admitted to be 
important. The Times gave a column on the leader page to its 
review. “The English playgoer has long sighed for novelty” we are 
told “and although it may not be irreproachable in form as here 
presented, it is not unwelcome judging by the flattering reception 
accorded last night to actors, author, and all concerned.” Since 
the action of the play passed in an “atmosphere of fashionable liber- 
tinage” this was as far as one could expect The Times to go. 
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“Sentimental puritanism” is the reproach we should be likelier 
to find levelled against The Profligate to-day. The young wife im- 
placable towards her husband’s past, the irretrievably “ruined” 
village maiden, the repentant libertine’s suicide—though for this 
was temporarily substituted a more theatrically moral “happy end- 
ing”; 1930 sniffs at such a scheme of things. But in 1889 here was 
a daring deed; and the Saturday Review, remarking that “on pre- 
vious occasions Mr. Pinero has almost invariably shown a desire 
before all else to break with convention” thanks him for discussing 
“a difficult subject with such remarkable delicacy”. If Mr. Walk- 
ley read his Times; did Mr. Shaw and Mr. Beerbohm, the one 
then “doing” music for the Star, the other modestly emerging from 
Charterhouse, take a weekly look at their anonymous predecessor 
on the Saturday, and what did they make of him? 

He was not so complaisant towards Henry Arthur Jones, whose 
Wealth had just been produced by Beerbohm Tree at the Hay- 
market with a cast which, itself, one thinks, should have drawn 
London. He calls this “a very poor play”. He was wrong, if a 
recent reader of its shabby manuscript may belatedly tell him so. 
A crude and slapdash and at times a quite preposterous play, but 
by no means “poor”. For “Henry Arthur” had pluckily tackled a 
big and imminent subject, and had spread his canvas wide and laid 
on his colour boldly. The Saturday shakes a schoolmaster’s finger. 
“Many things are desirable in a play, and their presence or ab- 
sence affects the result; but there is one thing that is absolutely in- 
dispensable and that is a plot.” To the post Ibsen and post Tche- 
kov reader Wealth will seem all plot, and empurpled at that. 

But the play’s subject, one suspects, was the real trouble. Capi- 
tal and Labour, and Labour demanding its rights; far more ob- 
jectionable this than Mr. Pinero’s “fashionable libertinism”. Nor 
did Mr. Jones treat it with his rival’s remarkable delicacy. The 
play was a failure; Mr. Jones would know better than to try that 
sort of game again. By no stretch of charity can Wealth be called 
a good play. Compare it to John Galsworthy’s Strife, another es- 
say on the Capital and Labour question written only seventeen years 
later, and it is fustian. But the welcome for the one owed some- 
thing to the courage that had faced the failure of the other. 

For the rest it was a yet more incongruous company that Ibsen 
came so modestly to join. If the playgoer wanted simple thrills, 
he went to The Harbour Lights at the Adelphi or The True Heart 
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at the Princess’s. There was farce played by nobody very distin- 
guished at the Strand, by Hawtrey and Lottie Venne at the Comedy 
and by Toole in a little rat-trap of a theatre named after him— 
it had once been the Folly, I think—that was wedged somehow 
into one side of the cellars of Charing Cross Hospital. There was 
sentiment at Terry’s; Pinero’s Sweet Lavender, a great success, with 
Edward Terry himself (excellent comedian by night, kindly if 
thrifty man of business, good citizen and churchwarden by day) 
as the Dickensian Dick Phenyl. Over the road at the Vaudeville 
Robert Buchanan’s That Doctor Cupid promised more sentiment, 
less competently compounded, probably. Mr. and Mrs. Kendal 
proffered slightly stiffer fare at the Court with 4 White Lie; and 
one could see Charles Wyndham turned from admirable ease in 
farce to an ease and distinction yet more admirable in an even then 
old fashioned and ridiculous deodorisation from the French, which 
is still on record (evidence of our one-time shamelessness in such mat- 
ters) as “an original comedy by Tom Taylor, Esq.”, called St:/l 
Waters Run Deep. There was Grand Opera at Covent Garden and 
at Her Majesty’s, the spacious old arcaded house in the Haymarket; 
and for comic opera, much in vogue, one had, besides the unrivalled 
Yeoman of the Guard, Doris, Mignonette, and Paul Jones, all very 
pretty and romantic. At the Gaiety Coquelin and Jane Hading 
were playing French comedies for a week or so. Fred Leslie and 
Nellie Farren had finished their season there; they were soon, un- 
timely, to finish altogether, and with them the true lamp of burlesque 
went out. Irving and Ellen Terry were playing Macbeth at the 
Lyceum. 

There were people who went to the Lyceum and to no other 
theatre; even so, perhaps, only to see Shakespeare there. They 
might further yield—to amuse the children—to the Drury Lane 
pantomime at Christmas, for this was not precisely a play. Gilbert 
and Sullivan came to be considered safe too. Their difficulty was 
not aesthetic but moral; the theatre was, by Puritan tradition, a 
gate to hell, one of the many. They would not have called them- 
selves Puritans, there would be little else positively puritan about 
them; but a creed’s taboos outlast all the rest of it, and man has 
proved “Thou shalt not” to be the only practical form of com- 
mandment. 

In the London of 1889 there were also a few odd little shanties 
grouped round the gate of hell, buttressed against the wall of it, 
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so to speak; theatres that were not theatres, giving plays that were 
not quite plays, the innocuous near-beer of drama. There was Mr. 
and Mrs. German Reed’s Entertainment, which consisted of an 
“Operetta” and a “Comedietta”, with Mr. Corney Grain besides, 
gigantic and blandly comic, sitting at the piano singing “You shall 
see me dance the Polka’. No deadly sin in enjoying that surely? 
There was England’s Home of Mystery and Imagination, the 
Egyptian Hall—how one still misses the queer sight of it in Picca- 
dilly!—where Messrs. Maskelyne and Cook (Mr. Cook, though, 
was already but a name) presented you, after a prelude of plate- 
spinning and card-tricks and conjuring, with a play which could 
be relied upon to have at least two ghosts in it; and far better 
ghosts they were than Banquo’s at the Lyceum. Terrifying to the 
very young, but little that was morally deleterious about them! 
Then there were the Moore and Burgess Minstrels at the St. 
James’s Hall—the small St. James’s Hall; if you got into the large 
one by mistake you might have to stay through the first movement 
of a Brahms symphony before you could be let out again. They 
sat in a slightly curved row, four and twenty gentlemen in evening 
dress, “blacked up” (such was the technical phrase) with burnt 
cork, and wearing woolly wigs. For an hour or more they sang 
songs, sentimental and comic, some with chorus, some without; not 
all negro songs by any means, though many a now famed melody 
may have had its forgotten hour there. The blacking up was a tra- 
dition, and, like all traditions, had its value. It swamped personali- 
ties in a common personality; that unshifting array of expression- 
less masks fairly hypnotised you. Between the songs there would 
be witticisms contributed by the “corner-men” who were allowed 
fuzzier wigs, frills to their shirts, and more widely, pinkly hippo- 
potamic mouths. But the ritual went forward with all dignity. 

The second part of the entertainment provided a simple rough- 
and-tumble sort of farce, in which too, by tradition, everybody was 
“blacked up”. Did this somehow cleanse it from original dra- 
matic sin? It was all very jolly, whether you sought it for its own 
sake or as a safe half-way house to the devil. 

Is there anyone left in England to-day who will tell us flatly that 
plays and play-acting are the devil’s own? Just three months be- 
fore Ibsen came to flutter our already mildly-fluttered dramatic 
dovecote Dr. Teape, the incumbent of St. John’s Episcopal church, 
Edinburgh—I am quoting again from the Saturday Review—had 
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been invited by Mr. Walter Bentley to witness a performance of 
Hamlet. Why, we are not told. Probably Dr. Teape was a known 
discountenancer of theatre-going, and the innocently wily Mr. Bent- 
ley thought to trap him by this challenge; for surely no one would 
dare to blaspheme against the immortal Shakespeare! He mistook 
his man. As well have expected Elijah to say civil things about 
Baal-zebub the god of Ekron! One only hopes that he, in turn, 
was among the Sunday congregation at St. John’s when Dr. Teape, 
impregnable in his pulpit, let fly. This play, said the Doctor, ex- 
hibited “ ... vice of a revolting character, a son driven almost 
insane, a usurper, three people poisoned, and the dead lying about 
as one left the scene. It was horrible”. ‘This will surprise Mr. 
Bentley, who, even as Hamlet himself, has long been lost in the 
clouds of “To be or not to be . . .” and “What a piece of work is a 
man?” and will almost have forgotten the plot. But the facts of it, 
so stated, are undeniable; and, adds Dr. Teape, “such a mode of in- 
fluencing the public mind is thoroughly ruinous. . . . The Newgate 
Calendar bears ample testimony to the fact that the manner in which 
vice is represented, instead of being repellent, exercises a powerful 
and deadly attraction on those who come under the spell of theatrical 
amusements”. “Newgate Calendar” goes rather far perhaps. But 
Dr. Teape compels respect. Even in 1889, even in Scotland, it prob- 
ably took courage to talk like this about Shakespeare. 

But, really, the nonsense about Ibsen and his work that was to 
flood the press during the next few years was little if any less ri- 
diculous. It is true that after a century of varnished poverty, such 
a picturing of life—and, for all its Norwegian furnishing, of the 
sort of life lived by most of the audience, no dukedom or millionaire- 
dom as far removed from their actualities as the Britain of King 
Lear !—such drastic judgment upon it, and that hammer-blow method 
of his which at last compelled you to listen, found our parochial pup- 
pet show of a theatre and its sleepier critics very unprepared. But 
even so!* 


* Part II of The Coming of Ibsen will appear in the November issue. The article is from 
the chapter which Sir Harley Granville-Barker contributes to The 1880’s, a Royal Society of 
Literature publication, soon to be issued by Macmillan’s. 
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RISE LOUTEK 
A Puppet Theatre in Prague 


By VIO MAE POWELL 


RAGUE, the ancient city of culture and beauty, has to-day 
theatres as interesting as they are unique. 

You may twist your way down the crooked streets toward 
the Old Town Square and pay reverence to the old Nobility 
Theatre, standing like a jewel box of old Baroque, just as it did 
two hundred years ago when the premiére of Don Juan was given 
there. 

Or you may stroll along the Vitava where the lights of the 
National Theatre are reflected in its stream. An active theatre 
and opera to-day, it stands proudly representative of the age when 
it was first erected as a monument to the Czech culture that its 
nation had been keeping alive for over three hundred years. 

You may climb the hill to the Municipal Theatre in the old 
Vineyard, where on modernly equipped stages you may see the 
plays of the modern Czech writers, Capek and Langer, performed. 

But if the visitor of theatres wishes to see the most modern, up- 
to-the-minute and beyond-tomorrow theatre in Prague, then he must 
leave the legitimate theatres and go to Umélecka Scéna, Rise 
Loutek, the Kingdom of Puppets. 

In this theatre devoted exclusively to the production of mari- 
onette plays he will find a theatre that surpasses any in Europe 
in modern technical equipment adapted for puppet performances. 
In Czechoslovakia this is not such an unusual thing as it might 
seem, for here, since the earliest times, the puppet has not lost step 
in the forward march of the theatre, but has kept its popularity 
since the Middle Ages. Small wonder then, that in the planning 
of this new theatre, the best in architecture, decoration and ade- 
quate technical equipment has been employed for the sole display 
of the charm of the marionette. The thought that has gone into 
the planning of this theatre has been the result of years of experi- 
ence of making and producing marionette shows by Vojta Sucharda 
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and his fellow artists. The result is the finest marionette theatre 
in Europe, if not in the world. 

And where is this new theatre in Prague? In the most logical 
place in the world for a children’s theatre. In a wing of the new 
public library building. 

This new library houses not only a fine library and reading rooms, 
but is devoted to the exposition of all the arts. It contains con- 
cert halls, lecture rooms, and galleries for exhibitions besides the 
usual reading and distribution rooms. Therefore, because the mari- 
onettes of Sucharda and the plays presented by this group consti- 
tute an Art Theatre of Puppets, special provision was made to 
include a theatre for children and all those who love the marionette. 

The entrance to the theatre is on Zatecka Ulice, a quiet side 
street away from the main traffic at the formal entrance to the 
library. After descending a few steps we come into a gayly colored 
and pleasant foyer. There is a busy hum and bustle of unrepressed 
excitement from the arriving small audience, who with the help of 
mothers are struggling out of coats and hats. 

Children’s theatre—yes. But among the three hundred in that 
fan-shaped auditorium there is many a grown up whose face shows 
the same fascinating eagerness. 

Next to me is a three-year old minx on a seat that has, by some 
mysterious mechanism been elevated so that she can see over the 
heads of those in front of her. Her short fat legs stick impudently 
out in front, but she is safe and happy, and tells her mother so in 
blissful Bohemian explosives! 

On my right an eight-year old boy has ratcheted his seat to a 
comfortable level. Oh happy man, who thought of adjusting those 
seats, so that children could see without scrooging or stretching on 
toes, or scrambling fretfully on weary mothers’ laps! Would that 
some modern adult theatres would adopt the same plan! 

The tiny excuse for a balcony is decorated with charming bas- 
reliefs in carved wood by Sucharda, who planned the theatre. They 
represent Music, Comedy and Legend. 

As we look above to locate the soft pleasant lights about us, we 
breathe another sigh of delightful satisfaction. Stars—of course, 
Stars in the heavens! Not heavy pendant fixtures that seem as if 
they were about to descend acutely and disastrously upon our heads 
—but stars of beautiful cut glass, set flush into the ceiling as se- 
curely as stars set in the heavens at night and shining as softly. 
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One of the amusing puppets of the puppet theatre, 
Rise Loutek, which is a part of the City Library 
building at Prague. He plays the part of Naci in 
Vojta Sucharda’s comedy Who is that Naci?, and 
was created by the author. 
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The distinguished puppets of Vojta Sucharda at the 
Rise Loutek in Prague are given a picturesque and 
consistently styled background by Madame A. Such- 
ardova-Brichova in the puppet play Lucerna. 
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Suddenly their lights dim, and about the proscenium arch of soft 
brown marble there is a livid band of aurora colors. We are in 
darkness save for this play of color and our attention is directed 
to the music below it. The overture is excellently played by a 
small orchestra hidden in the pit between the stage and the house. 
The music, incidental as well as introductory, is carefully chosen 
to fit the mood of the performance. 

The piece ends—the curtains part—and we are transported into 
a world where, strangely enough, a doll has gained the propor- 
tions of a man. 

It may be Kasparek’s Trip to the Moon, or Hansel and Gretel, 
or Twelfth Night. But whatever play it is, KaSparek will have 
some part, for a puppet play without KaSparek would be an offense 
to the whole kingdom of marionettes. Whether he plays the 
leading role or whether, as in Hamlet, he is permitted only a few 
bows and a saucy handspring, he will be there and our juvenile 
audience waits for his antics in ecstasy. KaSparek is the naughty 
little smart-aleck of all ages and countries, whether he be called 
Punch, Buster Brown or Charlie Chaplin. 

During the play you may be taken on a trip to Heaven or Hell, 
for here in Czechoslovakia the old mediaevel devil of mystery and 
miracle play times reigns as gayly and riotously as ever. Centuries 
of affirming and denying his existence by orthodox and unorthodox 
have not paled his vivid hue, and his atrocious capers are as in- 
congruous and mirth provoking as ever! Czech children know him 
well! They fear him yet play with him in such a gay terror on 
St. Nicholas eve, when he accompanies the good Bishop to their 
door, bearing bonbons for the good children and switches and coal 
for the naughty ones. And many an old Czech tale would lose its 
thrill if there was no devil who might suddenly snatch the hero into 
the hottest of hells and no golden angel to rescue him from the 
flames. 

The play ends. But when you see Sucharda’s wooden carved 
figures and Madame Suchardova Brichova’s excellently designed. 
and painted settings, you realize that this is no ordinary pup- 
pet show and know that the backstage of this theatre will prove 
as unusual and interesting as its auditorium and performance. 

It is spacious and is a workshop of proper laboratory accommo- 
dations. In the basement is a large carpenter shop where the 
scenery is designed and built, and a paint shop where decorating is 
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done. Upstairs, long rows of steel cabinets contain the three hun- 
dred marionettes, hanging patiently in groups of their casts wait- 
ing for their turn at production. The puppets are made of wood 
60 cm. in height and exquisitely carved. Features and expressions 
have been accentuated so as to carry. Consequently, every charac- 
ter in a play is a real individual conceived in the mind of the 
artist and each play has its own cast. 

In the costume section more steel cabinets line the wall. These 
are made with deep drawers in which the costumes are catalogued 
and kept. French, English, Russian and American. Sucharda let 
us peek into the drawer to see what our native land had contributed 
to the world of fancy dress. Indians and Cowboys! 

On stage we were told of the difficulties that had to be sur- 
mounted in order to adapt modern equipment for a marionette 
theatre. There are three levels to the stage proper. The lowest 
serves for a store room from which scenery and props are lifted by 
elevators to the second or main acting level. The third level over 
the stage is the one from which the operators manage the move- 
ments of the marionettes. There is sufficient room for an operator 
to be beneath the stage floor, for trap effects. There are several 
traps which can be moved or opened to the side for the magic 
scenes or apparitions. A four horse-power lift is used to operate 
the elevation of scenery to the stage level. 

There are two stages used, a large one and a smaller one that 
fits in it. There are also two sky effects, one of muslin and a larger 
plaster dome. The main proscenium arch is 3 meters 40 cm. long 
by 2 meters 50 cm. deep. This can be filled in by a smaller arch 
which is adjustable according to the demands of the scene. 

The lighting system is especially well thought out. The problem 
of lighting marionette shows is ever so much more complicated than 
that of the legitimate theatre. The greatest obstacle is the neces- 
sary shallow depth of the stage scene which deprives the electrician 
of many possibilities. Footlights must be avoided because of 
shadows of the manipulating wires on the set. Overhead lights 
are also apt to get in the way of the strings of the operators. 

The most satisfactory solution to this problem has been found to 
have as much of the lighting permanent as possible. Strips of 
lights covered by colored glass cylindrical screens, mechanically 
changed, form units to light the horizon and general illumination. 
These are supplemented by reflectors, lens lights and small spot 
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An imaginative set and characters amuse large and 
small spectators alike in a version of the Hansel 
and Gretel story dramatized for puppets and en- 
titled The Sugar Plum House which is part of the 
varied repertory of the Rise Loutek, 
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Panels designed by Votja Sucharda for the balcony 
of the puppet theatre in the city library at Prague. 
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lights which operate on a weak circuit stepped down by a special 
transformer. A modern switchboard with 28 rheostats, governing 
every color, with interlocking master wheel gives every possibility 
for control for subtle color effects. 

Sucharda and Doctor Klika give this explanation of the theatre’s 
organization and growth. In 1919 a small group of professional 
people: doctors, administrators, educators, artists and musicians, 
decided to amuse the children of their neighborhood, and each 
other, by producing marionette shows on Sunday afternoons. 

Sucharda carved the first famous KaSparek from an old bed 
post that had been lying in the attic. The services of all were 
voluntary and every one in the group delighted himself with his 
pet hobby of puppets. Permission was received to give per- 
formances in a school building. The idea grew. The aim was al- 
ways for the artistic and the beautiful as well as the ethical. It has 
finally culminated in the city of Prague recognizing the worth of 
this group and donating a portion of its new building to the ex- 
clusive use of these artists. Performances are now given twice a 
day, every Wednesday, Saturday and Sunday in the winter season. 





Plan of the Puppet Theatre at Prague. 
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THE THEATRE’S BATTLE 
WITH ITSELF 


By IVOR BROWN 


HE history of the theatre is a subject of peculiar fascina- 

tion because it is the history not of one art but several. The 

poet jostles the man of argument; the decorator jostles both; 
the living mime is jostled by the marionette or by the producer 
who would have his player no other than a dancing doll at the end 
of a wire; the player, exploiting his personality, jostles the author 
seeking to express his ideas. ‘Theatre Street is now an alley, now 
a boulevard. Always it is a scene of battle. Somebody is manning 
a barricade; someone else is preparing to storm it. 

Painters have wrangled and will for ever wrangle about the 
matter of their art. Is it to present the accurate image, the swift 
impression, or the abstract idea? Should it abandon mimicry of 
life to the camera and concentrate on the imaginative use of form? 
These are problems of one profession. In the playhouse the issues 
are even more tangled. The measure of this confusion about the 
function of drama is to be found in the astonishing fact that the 
word “theatrical” is often used as a term of belittlement or even 
of abuse. “What’s the new play like’? “Oh, theatrical stuff”. By 
which is meant little else than trash. Is the word “musical” so 
used? It may be that a select few who run a special cult of dis- 
harmony as the extreme ambition of the ear’s delight would 
describe a sonata as “musical” in order to abuse it. But to most of 
us the remark would seem platitudinous and futile. It would be 
like denouncing meat for being meaty, or butter for being buttery. 
Yet to call a play “theatrical” is nearly always to pass slighting 
criticism. 

The fact that a play called “theatrical” is a play dismissed as un- 
worthy implies some inherent disagreement about the business of 
the drama. And dramatic history is a long record of attack and 
counter-attack. “Theatre” asserts its rights to masquerade and is 
scolded as a naughty boy. Theatre turns modest, becomes the 
abstract of its time, holds its mirror up to nature, and is rebuked for 
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being hum-drum and contentedly exchanging the traditional and 
glittering robes of Thespis for “the rags and tatters of pretended 
fact” as Mr. Ashley Dukes has described modern dramatic realism. 

The primitive man is always intensely utilitarian. He does 
nothing for fun. He does everything for a purpose. He acted the 
dead hero’s life in order to insure the dead hero’s immortality and 
to have his immortal god-head as an ally of the community, shedding 
prosperity from on high to flocks and crops. That is how the drama 
started. It was certainly no joke. But fun soon began to break in. 
The Attic comedy is a direct descendant of the fertility rites, 
begun by the first audacious, blasphemous, and obscene rebel who 
observed that all this miming about procreation might be turned 
into a bit of a lark. The first rebel, who must have been 
ferociously abused for his innovations, made Aristophanes possible. 
The descendant of fertility rites became, by a twist of human wit, 
the mordant wit of the Lyststrata in which refusal of fertility has 
become the theme. Tragedy began at the tomb; it was a civic 
ceremony and a memorial service, enriched by vast choric effects. 
In the earliest Greek tragedy whose text is preserved, The Sup- 
pliants of Aeschylus, there may have been 300 performers. Cer- 
tainly there were more than 150. Yet in far less than a century 
the realists had got to work on these trappings, cut down the 
choruses, and introduced discussion on moral and social problems 
as the essence of the matter. Euripides used the theatre for his 
particular form of self-expression by eliminating as far as possible 
the old ceremonial and theatrical masquerade. He was bitterly 
attacked for discussing in his drama “the things of wont and use”, 
for humanising the heroes of the saga, and for substituting critical 
debate about the gods for the old chants of the worshippers. The 
long war had begun. 

It is not often remarked of the English Elizabethans that one 
of their principal contributions to the theatre was the turning of an 
art into an industry. The previous English drama had been either 
essays in classicism done by and for the student classes or folk 
performances maintained as much for their religious value as for 
their power to entertain. The Elizabethans were the first profes- 
sionals, the first who lived by pleasing. Shakespeare was as eager 
as any man to make money by his work, but he immediately saw 
the dangers of professional “theatre”. Hamlet’s speech to the 
players is the cry of a dramatic artist who wanted his vision por- 
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trayed with dignity and relevance against the antics of the profes- 
sional entertainers, who were hunting for “laughs” at any cost and 
endeavouring to lift what there was of a roof. Through Hamlet 
the theatre denounces theatricalism. Hamlet cursed the gagging 
and the over-acting and the gawdy exhibitionism of the theatre 
when it is turned to a peep-show for sensationalists or a circus- 
ring for the guffaws of the groundlings. 

But the theatre won. In the eighteenth century the actor had it 
all his own way. The theatre tore the drama to ribbons in order 
to make its flags and bunting, and Professor Odell’s description of 
how Shakespeare fared from Betterton to Irving is a record of 
vandalism that is almost incredible. Garrick, a great founder of 
the Shakespearean cult, had as much respect for what Shakespeare 
wrote as a musical comedy droll has for his libretto. Lear was 
habitually played with a happy ending and Kemble made an 
operetta of The Tempest. The personality of the player was more 
important than fidelity to the part and Shakespeare, even in muti- 
lated versions, was only deemed sufferable if served up in a sand- 
wich between harlequinades, farces, and raree-shows of all kinds. 

To record these facts is not to denounce them. ‘There was 
obviously an immense vitality in this gold and purple theatre of 
the eighteenth century with its succession of Roscian monarchs 
who stirred the passions and loyalties and hatreds of the mob. Per- 
haps our own serious attitude to drama is wrong to be so solemn; 
our genuflections may be a poorer compliment in the long run to 
the powers of the Muse than were the mixed bombardments of 
laurels and cabbages which the old actors had to face. The New 
Yorkers who joined in the Macready riots in the middle of last 
century may have lacked good manners; but they were at least 
excited about something, even if the something was not strictly 
relevant to the standards of dramatic art. On the whole a play- 
goer who loses his temper is preferable to one who only goes 
because it is the thing to do and yawns through the evening with a 
complete unconcern. 

To understand the nineteenth century of Europe, which dictated 
its fashions to an America that had not yet become dramatically 
self-conscious or creative, we must bear in mind that the theatre 
was still an appanage of aristocracy, or even of the royal family. 
It was part of the glitter of life. Its aim was to be completely 
useless except in so far as “a night out” is good for the system. 
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In Puritan countries the middle-class were deeply suspicious of 
drama. In London, for instance, it was not till the Bancroft’s 
régime in the sixties that playgoing received its badge of respecta- 
bility. ‘The architecture of nineteenth century playhouses with its 
lavish use of baroque, its fussy metal-work, and its dreadful pre- 
sentations of plump Muses and goddesses in sylvan scene on the cur- 
tain, walls, and roof, all bore witness to the general atmosphere 
of theatricality. ‘The theatre was to the street as the booth to the 
Fair Ground. The audience was to feel essentially that this 
atmosphere was different from that of home, that it was all grander, 
more brilliant, and overwhelmingly bizarre. The “super-cinemas” 
of today achieve the same effects with different methods. They are 
democracy’s parallel to the great Royal Theatres of European capi- 
tals. Enter the Burg Theatre of Vienna (most regal of play- 
palaces now democratically absorbed) and you feel immediately 
that the play is not the thing, but the spirit of play. Naturally 
the plays which dwelt in palaces could not be home-spun. They 
had to deal with impossibly lovely people doing impossibly won- 
derful things. The superlative quality of the things seen and 
heard might be excess of gallantry or wickedness or of wealth, just 
as in the films there must be “thrills” and then “super-thrills” and 
the leading lady must wear clothes scheduled to cost the price of a 
battleship. The audience demanded a world without taxes, school- 
fees, colds in the head, and wet days and they got their money’s 
worth in glossy, patent-leathery romance. 

The reaction was slow but universal. Ibsen was protagonist. 
Gradually, as the Free Theatres ran across the world, the drama 
awoke from its long sleep to do battle with itself. If you read 
the memoirs of the liberating pioneers, you will find everywhere 
the same story, everywhere the same complaint from Manchester 
to Moscow and so across the ocean. The arrows fired by Shaw in 
his prefaces or in the dramatic notices which he contributed in the 
middle-nineties were barbed with the prose style of the greatest 
pamphleteer since Swift. But they are the same arrows that fly 
more gently through the reflection of theatrical reformers like the 
Meiningen group or Antoine or Stanislavsky. They are the same 
arrows that are always taken from the quiver when the young 
theatre turns against the tyranny of the old and seeks to overthrow 
the dominion of purple and gold. 

Reality of theme and temper, so long an exile, fought its way 
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back. The moment had come and the men were ready. As Stanis- 
lavsky puts it in My Life in Art: 


“Have you ever noticed that in theatrical life there come 
long, torturing periods of inactivity during which there appear 
no new and talented writers on the horizon, no actors, no stage 
directors? And then suddenly, unexpectedly, nature spews forth 
a whole theatrical troupe and adds to it out of its bounty a writer 
and a stage director, who, all together, create that wonder, an 
epoch in the theatre. And at once, to balance the scales, there 
appear their opponents, who try to destroy the new enterprise 
with their own even newer one. But fashion changes. The 
eternal remains”’. 


The results, on the author’s side, were Tchekov, Ibsen, Shaw, 
Sudermann, Hauptmann, and a score of others. They found their 
producers or were found by them, as Tchekov was found and 
saved from suicidal despair by Stanislavsky. There was no room 
for these men in the theatre of purple; so they made their own. 
They crushed the antics of the too masterful actor; they vetoed 
old tricks of writing and of mummery; they courageously told the 
sight-seer and the thrill-hunter to come in and find intellectual 
salvation. 

And now the battle sways back again. The theatre of prose is 
challenged by a theatre of poetry which has the great victories of 
ballet beside it, a theatre which denies the validity even of 
Stanislavsky’s “spiritual realism” so eager is it to abolish imitation 
of life and canvas-mimicry of room and scene. The new reformers 
are proud of the word “theatrical’’ which lately was deemed the 
symbol of vulgarity. They seek to impose a vision upon life 
instead of patiently extracting the patterns of things seen. They 
are declamatory instead of didactic and assertive instead of argu- 
mentative. Russia is one strong source of this inspiration and 
Russia is ever extreme. After the fidelity to fact that was in 
Stanislavsky, the extreme master of quietism, came the scorn of 
fact that is in Meierhold who rides the whirlwind of the new, 
dynamic stage-craft. 

Such warfare passes over the routine theatre wherein the indus- 
try of entertainment continues to compete for the pocket-money of 
the millions. It will continue to mingle wit and millinery, good 
looks and good lines, laughs, sobs, and lingerie. It will rely a little 
more on personality in order to counter the mechanised attraction 
of the film and it is significant that in England the actor-managerial 
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system, which was the target of “advanced” criticism, in the early 
years of the century, is now being restored with general relief. 
The appetite for personal magnetism, on which the cinema depends 
so enormously, is returning and the starring of the single player 
is being accepted without regrets and even with enthusiasm by 
those who once denounced it as the cause of all the trouble. The 
new Famous Players’ Guild is a sign of our times, as well as a 
sign of old times. It indicates a swing of the pendulum. We 
hunger again for the big figure in the big scene. There is a 
story of a certain London actor who was asked by a friend if he 
would like to knock his faithful audience all of a heap and create 
an unparalleled sensation. “Certainly,” he said. “Just tell me 
how.” “Qh” said the friend, “Just move six inches out of the 
centre of the centre of the stage for one moment in the evening.” 
That gentleman may soon be returning to his own. 

But what of the theatre that is not enchained to the industries 
of Broadway and Shaftesbury Avenue? It will not crudely meet 
the declining taste for realism with a return to eighteenth century 
methods and the enthronement of the popular actor who has his 
plays built round him to fit him and feature him like a smart suit 
of clothes or a court uniform. Here the theatre’s battle with itself 
is taking subtler means of attack. But, at any cost, it means to 
restore the word “theatrical’ to a place of proud usage. It will 
do so by more cunning cultivation of the unusual. The theatrical 
epoch from which we are emerging gloried in the things of “use 
and wont.” It was content to make a lawyer’s office so like a 
lawyer’s office that one began to fumble in one’s pocket for the 
lawyer’s fee, or the home so like a home that one instinctively 
wanted to run out into the street. My own taste inclines to that 
type of play, if it be written and staged with saving grace, humour, 
and power of selection. But too often it has been buried in its 
own detail and I fully understand the revolt against it and the 
new demand for unusual effects, the hunger for a fresh interpre- 
tation of the historic word theatre, which means, after all, not a 
forum or a college or a school, but “a seeing-place”. It is im- 
possible to restore the drama of spectacle because the cinema can 
beat the play-house at that game every time. What then remains? 
What is the next movement in the theatre’s ceaseless war of 
positions? 

It will not be another phase of Expressionism. That brief fire 
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has burned itself out. Doubtless it did some good, but the theatre 
has always had, and will always have but a scanty corner for 
abstraction. These men that are ideas soon become intolerable 
company. They are as dull as the cubic packing-cases (called 
décor) on which they sit. I foresee exactly the reverse of triumph 
for Mr. Zero and the Eighth Engineer and Ninth Plutocrat and 
all the puppets from this worked-out workshop. Instead of more 
abstraction, we shall have the opposite, more personality. The 
great actor is coming back to his and her own. He will be in turns 
vulgar, superb, cheap, glamorous, musical, noisy. But he or she 
has the Promethean fire too long damped down. At any rate the 
signs point that way in London, where we are to have a new 
crop of actor-managers. 

Secondly there is a chance for poetry. By that I do not mean 
a renewal of verse drama in iambics. I mean rather plays of 
poetic quality. They may be written in prose but they will do 
poetry’s job. Poetry is direct, where prose is diffuse. Poetry is 
intuitive, where prose is rational. Poetry looks at one thing at a 
time and sees straight into it, while prose takes the long, circum- 
spect, the all-things-considered view. Poetry affirms where prose 
argues. Prose has dominated our theatre these thirty years. Poetry 
will come back to it. The Green Pastures is a poet’s victory. 
It doesn’t argue about a colour problem; it is an affirmation of colour. 
There will be more such. 

Production, turned to a cause of its own, is fatal. The great 
director will not succeed as an exhibitionist. He must be inter- 
preter, but he will not have money in his purse. He will work 
quite simply on the drama of intuition and assertion. He will 
remember, what in the recent craze for lighting stunts and scenic 
architectural contraptions was too much forgotten, the power of 
speech. If poetry and personality come back to the stage, the 
old rhetorical quality of drama must come back too. The public 
that is fatigued with “talkies” will turn to talk, to human voices, 
blended or solo. For centuries fine diction was the first necessity 
of the player. That standard may return. Acting will not be 
measured by a muted verisimilitude, but by its creative beauty of 
vocal and physical parade. 

And when these things come, there will be a cry of “Back to 
Nature”. There is no truce in the theatre’s battle with itself. 
Nor should there be. 
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What about Lysistrata? 
T was my privilege recently to see a per- 
formance of the Philadelphia Theatre 
Association’s production of Lysistrata. All 
the comments I had read had been so favor- 
able, the names of those enlisted in the en- 
terprise so mighty, that I expected to be 
pleasurably thrilled. By all accounts here 
was a distinguished, brilliant American pro- 
duction of a famous classic, rendered into 
scene by a foremost designer, acted by a 
notable cast, and presented, more import- 
antly, with love. I bought my tickets with 
a real anticipatory pleasure. ‘This pleasure 
remained and was heightened when, being 
seated, I saw the formal stage, quietly re- 
posed, dimly lighted, awaiting action. 
Three minutes after the play began, how- 
ever, I felt a disappointment that did not 
lift for the balance of the evening. Per- 
haps I was too eager to be pleased. At all 
events I am very humble in submitting my 
reactions for such interest or consideration 
as they may be worth. 

I was sitting in the mezzanine, about the 
fourth row, and I missed the words of the 
chorus throughout most of the perform- 
ance. I also missed those of Miss Cooper 
in her quiet moments and the diction seemed 
slurred for most of the principals save Mr. 
Truex. Such robust quality of voice as 
was there, strained to fill the house and 
was at times definitely harsh and strident. 

The setting, architecturally, in its solid 
mass, was an effective one, in tune with the 
spirit of the play, affording with its ar- 
rangement of levels and spaces, its large 
thythm and compelling movement, oppor- 
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tunities for interesting stage compositions 
sensitively and subtlely lighted. In the in- 
termissions, before the batteries of light and 
color poured upon it, and when a faint 
glow behind realized its three and created 
its fourth dimension, the setting captured 
miraculously the spirit of a Greek stage 
awaiting its priests and actors. But the 
lighting, as the acting began, successfully 
and energetically defeated this illusion. It 
was spotty. Round circles revealed the 
wrinkles in the cyclorama and cut discord- 
ant patterns on the proscenium arch. Ma- 
gentas and straws, or such was the effect, 
mixed rather haphazardly. Actors walked 
from one color into another, a hard glare 
into a “hole” or dark space, and their 
shadows on the sky kept distorted pace with 
them. The spirit of Lysistrata undoubted- 
ly demands a brilliant, healthy lighting and 
plenty of it, but I believe that the realiza- 
tion of that intention demands more sub- 
tlety in execution than that of a sombre 
tragedy. Its very excesses of gaiety require 
a firmer hand, the necessity for “seeing the 
faces’ must be even more rigorously bal- 
anced in the harmony of the completed 
This discipline seemed to be lack- 
ing, and as the lighting lacked this quality, 
the setting failed of its intention. 

Design in movement lacked clarity a 
great deal of the time. 
of action 


scene. 


One beat or wave 
washed into another. Crests 
were never quite reached. The pulse, con- 
sequently, was rendered inarticulate most 
of the time. The Humphrey-Weidman 
dances, for instance, were excellently in 
keeping with the Bacchanalian, festive urge, 
but were somewhat lost in the composition 
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of the stage picture as a whole, which was 
not clear. The levels, in this particular 
scene were used as one expected they would 
be used; such design as there was was that 
of easily anticipated pattern, and that is not 
good enough. 

And lastly, and here perhaps I commit 
a great heresy, I question the production’s 
sincerity. Perhaps most of the company en- 
joyed the play and their parts within it, 
but if they did, they found the enjoyment 
in sole performances, for they did not find 
it, it seemed to me, in playing with one 
another, in vital connection with one an- 
other, in ensemble. The words and the 
business of the choruses floated away from, 
and were quite unrelated to, any but the 
slightest kind of inner emotional necessity 
or wish. There was gusto in the text and 
lines full of juice and meat, slices to roll 
under the tongue with a full delight and 
whetted appetite. In the text is a zest for 
living, clear-eyed, sturdily muscled and 
rarely flavored. The acting achieved this 
in a certain manner of externals, sometimes 
in farce, sometimes in burlesque. But it 
was not inspired. Not much of the laughter 


came from the stomach. It did not have 


that spark and radiance the setting before 
the play commenced so definitely promised. 
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The setting, then, was a beautiful thing, 
alive with overtones, sincerely purposeful. 
And while I don’t at all expect Lysistrata 
to be prayed over or solemnized in produc- 
tion, it must, nevertheless, dig down to the 
core and have its roots in something as im- 
portant as that pre-performance scene had. 
And why was it deemed necessary to have 
a curtain call, the actor’s parade, at the 
end? 

I submit all of this not argumentatively 
or dogmatically but rather as a big question 
mark. I want to know—why? If I am 
wrong I want to know that, too. Is the 
production a high-water mark in current 
theatricals because it is the revival of a 
Greek classic, because it is proving popu- 
lar, because it is a fine production, or be- 
cause of all of these or which of these? It 
is spectacular, it has color in costuming, the 
comedy in the play is inescapable—but does 
the production really “‘ring’’? 

Or does its genuine value lie in the 
thoughts aroused by reading the line in the 
programme, underneath the title of the play 
and announcement of its author: “First 
Performance at the Lenaeum Theatre, 
Athens, in January, 411 B.C.” These are 
quite wonderful words. 

HERBERT GELLENDRE 





























Cain: Feels like I been walkin’ fo’ty years. 


For the new de luxe edition of The Green Pastures, Marc 
Connelly’s play of negro religion in the deep south, Robert 
Edmond Jones has made ten full-page black and white il- 
lustrations based on his stage sets which were so integral 
a part of the New York production. The book is pub- 
lished by Farrar and Rinehart, through whose courtesy 
four of these illustrations are reproduced. 











NoaH: Bring ’em on board! De Lawd is strikin’ down de worl’! 
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Moses: You go ahead. De Lawd’s got his plans fo’ me. 
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Moses: Yere | is, Lawd. De chillun is goin’ into de Promised Land. 














God: You'll soon get de hang of it. You 
know yo’ kind of a new style with me. 


Adam: Oh, I guess I’m gonter make out 
all right soon as I learn de ropes. 


THE GREEN PASTURES 


The Green Pastures, A Fable Sug- 
gested by Roark Bradford’s Southern 
Sketches, “Ol’ Man Adam an’ His 
Chillun”, by Mare Connelly, with il- 
lustrations by Robert Edmond Jones. 
Farrar & Rhinehart: N. Y. $25.00. 


UCH that makes The Green Pas- 

tures an enchanted performance 
cannot, of course, be transplanted to a 
printed page. “The power and poignancy 
of the spirituals cannot be imagined from 
a reading of them; nor can the full richness 
of the words and dialect be felt from see- 
ing it symbolized in print. Nevertheless 
the play in published form well repays the 
reader. More evident than ever is the in- 
spired arrangement by which Mr. Connelly 
made drama out of his material. More 
human and understandable than ever seems 
the attitude toward the material, an atti- 
tude which Roark Bradford first assumed 
and Mr. Connelly later adopted. These 
facts are comforting, for the time will come 
when posterity will be judging by these 
pages and appraising the values of a drama 
that made history in 1930. 

The following passage may serve as an 
example of the reading qualities of the play. 
In it the same simple directness, the same 
earthy idiom which make the play effective 
are easily observed. 

God: Well, Adam, how dey treatin’ you? 

How’s things goin’? 

Adam: Well, Lawd, you know it’s kind 

of a new line of wukk. 


God: Yes, I guess you will. Yo’ a nice 
job. 

Adam: Yes, Lawd. 

God: Dey’s jest one little thing de matter 
with you. Did you notice it? 

Adam: Well, now you mentioned it, 
Lawd, I kind of thought dey was 
somethin’ wrong. 

God: Yes suh, you ain’t quite right. 
Adam, you need a family. De reason 

for dat is in yo’ heart you is a family 

(Flicking the ash off his cigar) 


I’d say dat was de main trouble at 


man. 


de moment. 

In an over-size volume bound in green 
and gold board the publishers have given 
this classic of the modern theatre a fitting 
setting. Unlike many ornate de luxe edi- 
tions the book preserves a dignified integ- 
rity. It has a frontispiece in color, ten full- 
page black and white illustrations, repro- 
duced by the off-set method, and a number 
of head and tail pieces all done by Robert 
Edmond Jones who, it will easily be re- 
membered, designed the sets for the produc- 
tion. As in the performance the scenery 
enhanced and emphasized the beauty of the 
play, these illustrations impressively and 
The 
play is printed on rag paper and in large 
type. The words of the spirituals (which 
were not included in the trade edition) 
are printed in full. The autographs of 


understandingly complement the text. 
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Mr. Connelly and Mr. Jones further add 
to the book’s value. The publishers are to 
be congratulated on making available to 
drama lovers so beautiful an edition of so 


beautiful a work. 
CARL CARMER 


“Curr 
Censored, The Private Life of the 
Movies, by Morris Ernst and Pare 
Lorentz. Cape and Smith: N. Y. 


$2.75. 
A= theatrical season is opening 


on Broadway. Or, to be more ac- 
curate, just around the corner from Broad- 
way, for the legitimate theatre has been 
shouldered off that famous highway by 
America’s fifth largest infant industry, the 
movie business. The play now lurks in the 
side street, while the movie flaunts its 
super-daylight floods along America’s the- 
atrical main-street. If the new season is a 
good one, and produces another Rain, an- 
other Coquette or another Front Page, the 
Infant Industry will grab it and after 
spending a million or so on it at Holly- 
wood, will dish it up again for us, in 
sound and motion, on the silver screen. 
But will we really see the play as it was 
conceived and acted on the stage? What 
happened to Rain, The Patriot, Coquette, 
Burlesque and all the rest on their way 
from theatre to Movie Palace? ‘The an- 
swer is contained in Morris Ernst’s and 
Pare Lorentz’s amusing and stimulating 
study of movie censorship, appropriately 
subtitled, The Private Life of the Movies. 
Movie censorship, in its legal aspect at 
any rate, is a surprisingly modest and illu- 
sive flower. Active and despotic as it is, 
it shuns the publicity generally connected 
with movie affairs, but the authors of Cen- 
sored, with true journalistic zeal have 
traced it to its various sources. ‘There 
are, as a matter of fact, only six officially 
constituted state censorship-boards, manned 
by a handful of small pay public officials. 
Yet this restricted group exercises an amaz- 
ing control over the vast amusement-supply 
of the Great American People. Morris 
Ernst and Pare Lorentz have ferreted out 
these guardians of public morals and taste, 


sketched their life histories, published their 
pictures and catalogued some of the cuts 
and changes which they have effected. 
Their book, however, is far more than a 
catalogue of the sins of censorship, amaz- 
ing, indeed incredible, as these may be. It 
is a plea for a forgotten Bill of Rights, a 
demand for freedom of expression, an ap- 
peal for an adult screen. Marshalling their 
facts with precision and effect, they build 
up the structure of a combination which 
today stands in control of a nation’s di- 
versions. ‘They show us a handful of fa- 
natics uniting with the embattled Club 
Women of the country, re-enforced by the 
nervous movie-magnates themselves and 
backed by that ogre of the modern liberal, 
the all-pervading, all powerful Corporate 
Interests. They show us Wall Street it- 
self, joining hands with Mrs. Smith of 
Podunk and the Czar of Hollywood in a 
noble effort to make the movie safe for 
infants, idiots, and investors. 

The authors of Censored have done an 
excellent piece of work, in no way invali- 
dated by their obvious and impassioned 
prejudice in favor of liberty, sanity and 
common-sense. They are armed with 
facts, and re-enforced by statistics and 
their book is invaluable to every student 
and lover of the stage. ‘The theatre, for 
all its airs, cannot ignore its Gargantuan 
and now vocal offspring. What is theatre 
today is movie tomorrow, and movie in- 
terests are coming more and more to con- 
trol both theatre buildings and theatre pro- 
ductions. Moreover, the whole question of 
censorship is vital to the theatre, as it is to 
all art, and for that matter to all govern- 
ment and social order as well. The 
theatre is a necessary part of the gigantic 
link-up which is taking place in the amuse- 
ments and eventually in the public educa- 
tion of this Age of Electricity. The authors 
of Censored indicate the steps already 
taken in the process of super-amalgama- 
tion: “Movies, talking movies, newspapers, 
radio, music houses, gramaphones, tele- 
vision—all indirectly controlled by inter- 
locking financial interests.” The possibili- 
ties of super-censorship are obvious, the 
methods of combatting it less clear. The 
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vigorous statement contained in these pages 
is, at any rate, a blow in a good cause. 
ROsAMOND GILDER 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 
New Plays from Japan, Edited by 
Glenn Hughes and Yozan T. Iwasaki. 


Appleton: N. Y. $3.00 


NLY recently has the Japanese 
O dramatist broken away from tradi- 
tion to write what the Occident knows as 
modern drama. The No, the Kabuki, and 
the doll plays are not yet laid aside; their 
influence is strong, and relatively few are 
the Japanese writers who would construct 
plays in the manner of their Western con- 
temporaries. The collection of New Plays, 
which Glenn Hughes and Yozan Iwasaki 
present, shows that the new playwrights 
have advanced but a short distance toward 
the absolute in modern theatrical effective- 
ness but that they have distinctive virtues 
of their own to add to the world theatre. 
Of these perhaps the finest are earnestness 
and simplicity. 

The last of the dramas in the volume, a 
one-act entitled Burning Her Alive, by Sen- 
zaburo Sudzuki, is the least interesting. It 
tells a pointless story of a sadistic artist and 
his unfaithful model. None of the charac- 
ters arouses either sympathy or interest. 

The three-act comedy, 4 Family Affair, 
by Saneatsu Mushakoji, is much more skil- 
ful. Its subject is a familiar one to the 
western world—the breaking down of so- 
cial traditions by the younger generation. 
Straightforwardly presented with few ex- 
amples of dramatic device it catches the 
reader’s sympathy and holds it to the end 
of the play. 

The drama, Death, with which the book 
begins, is far superior to the other plays. 
Here the late Takeo Arishima wrote a poig- 
nant powerful study, simple but with the 
simplicity of truth. The scenes between 
the husband and his dying wife are honest 
and tender. The use of dream-scenes as 
flash-backs into the lives of the characters 
is effective and gives the play a superficial 
resemblance to Monckton Hoffe’s Many 
Waters, produced in New York last season. 
Death is a wise and sympathetic and civil- 


ized drama. Had he chosen to live, Takeo 
Arishima might well have been the first of 
the great Japanese playwrights to use the 
modern mode. 

Sincerity and naiveté are the outstanding 
merits of these plays. Much of the con- 
temporary technique has yet to be learned. 
It is to be hoped that it will not be learned 
at the expense of finer qualities. 


Stage Scenery and Lighting, by Sam- 
uel Selden and Hunton D. Sellman. 
F. S. Crofts: N. Y. $4.50. 


CF ae a book is pub- 
lished that immediately enters the 
category of essentials. To the student of 
the mechanics of the theatre this is such a 
book. Within the limits which it sets for 
itself, it is a complete, thorough, practical 
study. With it any intelligent worker 
should be able to manage the mechanics of 
a complete production. To the Little 
Theatres and the College Theatres, usually 
suffering from a lack of sound technical ad- 
vice, it comes as a boon. To everyone who 
has staging problems, even the professional, 
it will be useful as a competent reference. 

The writers of the book have in their 
experience acquired a wide knowledge of 
the requirements of the small theatre. It 
would be difficult to find a mechanical prob- 
lem unmentioned and unsolved in this vol- 
ume. Its table of contents shows it to be 
logically arranged and comprehensive; its 
illustrations are many and well chosen; its 
diagrams are effectively and simply ex- 
plained ; it contains a bibliography, a list of 
dealers and manufacturers of stage equip- 
ment, and an excellent index. 

The purposes of the authors are suc- 
cinctly expressed in a preface: “The plan 
of the book is intended to make it useful 
in two ways. It is, first, a reference manual 
for the individual of some experience who 
wishes to find specific information on a 
particular problem. For this person the 
material is carefully arranged in major and 
minor divisions with a system of titles, sub- 
titles, and cross-references for convenience 
in finding needed information. 

“The book, in the second place, is a text 
for one with little or no experience who 
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wishes to study the subject of scenery and 
lighting from the beginning. For this per- 
son the material is arranged under separate 
topics and chapters which present the sub- 
ject step by step in a logical sequence.” 

It is seldom that a reviewer may honestly 
indulge in superlatives but this book de- 
serves them. It should be, and no doubt 
will be, in the library of every progressive 
small theatre. 


The American Scene, An Anthology 
of American Plays, edited by Barrett 
H. Clark and Kenyon Nicholson. Ap- 
pleton: New York. $5.00. 


ARRETT CLARK, who has done as 
much as anyone to make known the 
plays of his own and other lands, and Ken- 
yon Nicholson, author of The Barker, 
Torch Song, and a well-known play editor, 
have combined to make a new record of 
American life as told in plays, in a volume 
which they call The American Scene. This 
has been done before and fairly well, we 
think, having done it ourselves in Plays of 
American Life and Fantasy, but there is so 
great a variety of plays, much used and 
little used, always full of local color, 
among the number in this table of contents 
that the volume serves its purpose especially 
well. Exactly what this purpose is, the au- 
thors explain in their preface. “It is not 
possible at this time to determine precisely 
how far any artist may go in reproducing 
the atmosphere of any particular place be- 
fore he can be regarded as “native” and in 
a country like America, where a thousand 
localities offer a thousand different atmos- 
pheres, it is impossible to take any one play 
and call it characteristically American. It 
is for this reason that we have tried to let 
our authors express the differences between 
one place and another, to exhibit as many 
divergences from national standardization 
as possible ; we consider every local province 
chosen by our authors as important and as 
interesting as every other.” 
The list of playwrights whose work is 
represented in the volume includes such 


well known names as Eugene O'Neill, 


Theodore Dreiser, Michael Gold, Paul 


Green, Stuart Walker, Booth Tarkington, 
Edna Ferber, Susan Glaspell, Stark Young, 
and Lynn Riggs. The plays cover districts 
which are separate and unlike as, for ex- 
ample: Bound East for Cardiff, whose set- 
ting is laid in a tramp steamer midway be- 
tween New York and Cardiff; Chuck, in 
an old township of New Hampshire; 
Money, in the East Side slums of New 
York; The No “Count Boy, in a negro 
cabin in the South; “Lijah, in a Southern 
Colonial home; Bumblepuppy, in a farm- 
house in Arkansas; The Feast of the Holy 
Innocents, in a home in Millet, Wisconsin; 
Bread, on a farm in Kansas; Reckless, in 
a covered wagon in the Indian Territory; 
The Organ, in a homestead in Wyoming; 
and Good Vintage, in a ranch house in 
California. 


Here’s To Broadway, by Edward T. 
Perine. Putnam: N. Y. $4.50. 


HIS is the pageant of Broadway 

through the years. The ghosts who 
haunt the street re-create much of Ameri- 
can history. Washington and Lafayette, 
Lincoln and Grant, Dewey and Joffre and 
Lindbergh have looked upon this lane of 
the people on days that meant much to 
them and to the nation. Two of these no 
longer had eyes to see when they made their 
last solemn journey along its length be- 
tween the mourning ranks of those whom 
they had served. Broadway has sounded to 
the tramp of soldiers going to the wars and 
to that of veterans triumphantly returning. 
It has been gay with the Hudson Fulton 
Celebration and sad after the Equitable 
Building fire. It has worshipped Jenny 
Lind and has driven Macready from the 
city in riots that cost many lives. 

These facts and others Mr. Perine tells 
in his book. His method is that of the re- 
cent historians who have found the details 
of life in a period more significant than 
they have been assumed to be in the past. 
His material is well chosen and his style, at 
times a bit ornate, is always enthusiastic. 
He has linked the past and the present of 
America’s best known street in a highly 


effective and interesting manner. 
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ARGENTINA 
The great Spanish dancer is returning to America 
this fall with. new dances, new costumes and the 
Cross of The Legion of Honor, a distinction con- 
ferred in recognition of her service to French art. 
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All users 
of lighting 
equipment will 
want this book 





just off the press. 


lighting plans. 
without charge. 


NOW READY! 


2 pe new complete lighting equipment catalog js 

Every modern device for the 
proper lighting of both large and small theatres is pic. 
tured and fully described. Little Theatre directors wil] 
find this up-to-date book a big help in working out their 
Write for your copy to-day. 


Century Lighting Equipment, Inc, 
351 West SZnd Street, New York City 


It is sent 











DEVEREUX STUDIO 
STAGE CURTAINS 








DRAPERIES 


AND 





DECORATION 





48 EAST 9TH STREET 
Telephone Stuyvesant 7070 


NEw YORK 
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Y 0 U R problems may be an- 


swered by the use of 


S T A G E our scientifically de- 
signed and highly ef- 
LIGHTING ficient siage lighting 
units. It has been demonstrated that our 
9” Cube Box Lights are versatile and fill 
many exacting requirements. 
Our “‘Soft-Edge” group has grown from 
two sizes of incandescent Spot Lights to 
include Teaser and Tormentor hoods. 
These modern units are giving new and 
unique features to the art of stage 
illumination. 


PEVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY CO. 
Theatrical Designers and Lighting 
Engineers 


71 Brimmer Street Boston, Mass. 
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Stage Equipment 
and 
Rigging Supplies 


for 
Large and Small Theatres 


Information on any 
rigging problem furnished 




















PETER CLARK, Inc. 
544 West 30th Street, New York 




















Stage Lighting | g 


Headquarters 
for 
Professional Theatres 
Little Theatres 
Amateur Theatricals 


Colleges and Schools | 





BABY SPOTLIGHTS 


A Few Items in the 
Complete CAPITOL Line 


Aisle Lights Dimmers 
Colorwheels Electric Fire Logs 
Act Announcers Exit Signs 

Arc Lamps Footlights 
Borderlights Lenses 
Bunchlights Olivettes 


Color Frames Scenic Effects 





FREE! 
Send for 92-page illustrated Lighting 
Book and Catalog; contains useful in 
formation, wiring data.etc. Sent free. 
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626 eum Avenue New York 
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ROBERT W. BERGMAN 


Fine and Dandy 


Twelfth Night 


142 West 


Painter of 





The Second Little Show 
Elizabeth and Essex 


39th Street, 
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For | 
Books Draperies and Settings A Theatre Library | 
— ° | 
Books at Tremendous Reductions S C E N E R Y | 
for Summer Clearance ? | Theatre Arts Prints 
including many ites — to the theatre and Yes, it is true what they all say: Introduction by 
snared eunjects. I have the World’s Most Beautiful ‘ ; 
Bargain list sent on request. Settings for Rent John Mason Brown 
GOTHAM BOOK MART ; An indispensable collection of 
| i. a 6. Sow Yerk N.Y AMELIA GRAIN, PHILADELPHIA 150 photographs of settings, 
51 West eth 3B Set costumes, stages, etc., from the 
* o >|SPECIAL FABRIC, TRIMMING days of the Greeks to our 
BOOKS ON THE THEATRE AND TEXTILE SERVICE own. For students, teachers 
Rare and Out of Print . and theatre-lovers. $2.50 
penne ceealce Patna for Little Theatre Groups . 
| catalogue 20, entitled THE THEATRE hg is ns hag : 
| talog ; 
| will be sent post free on request to a a fe a The Art of the 
the Bookroom of J. Kyrle Fletcher, Ltd | 1444 Broadway ’ 718 So. Broadway Dance 
The Bridge, Newport, Mon., England. New York City Los Angeles, Calif. By Isadora Duncan 
Ss 








ON THE THEATRE 


| oon tHE THEATRE — | L-WEISS & SONS | it rene “rocioryswsscntv 

















in all its phases; Mfrs. of and informative essays, a 
co he eng ceed ileb CURTAINS DRAPERIES FURNITURE unique contribution to the sub- 
ll the countries of Europe | 
.* Send for list —e for ject and a trenchant document 
enc or ists ca , 
B. WESTERMANN CO., Inc. THEATRE & STAGE in the history of oe 
18 WEST 46th STREET N. Y¥. € [508 West 48rd St. New York ° ’ 
THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY Manuscripts Theatres 
PUBLISHERS | : : ’ 
| WRITE for the TALKIES! By Joseph Urban — 
Successful One Act Plays For adequate representation among talking pic- | Forty-eight plates from origi- 
Send i ure producers, New York market, send your) nal drawings of theatres, 
end for list stories promptly. No special form, theme. dia- | opera houses, and motion pic- 
f d C ‘ogue or length required. The story is the thing 1] I ‘ee 
P.0.Box 1441 Hartford,Conn. Correspondence invited. ture theatres, Lge go 
. = ae ° DANIEL O’MALLEY CO. pleted or in project. ith an 
RUDOLPH FIELD, PUBLISHER Suite T, 1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y. introduction by the artist. 
| will gladly review and consider for publication al $7.50 


|manuscripts submitted to him free of charge. Ful 
|length books preferred. Include return postage TYPING SERVICE 
| Dept. S Manuscripts, plays, parts, scenarios, typewritten 
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Curious Rare and ag Editions priced perfectly, promptly, reasonably, by one who un- 
unusually low. derstands. a 3: : ' 
| Send for catalogue of unusual books. Spanish translations. Architects’ specifications Edited by Edith J. R. Isaacs 
| FIELD BOOK SERVICE, INC. ’ ‘ i ? ; a An invaluable collection of 
| M6i Broadway, iicpt. T, N. ¥. O. NATALIE GURAL thirty-one essays on the arts 
C . 145 W. 45th St., N. Y. C., Room 1112A and artists of the theatre in 
ostumes ° H - 
Schools and Studios the light of the past ten crea 
COSTUME your show the same as Broad tive years of American theatre 
c show F i , 4.50 
way managers do. Brooks’ TRAINING for the STAGE history $ 5 
Costumes are used in practically every New Fall Term—October 6th e 
York production. These same costumes are|Five months’ intensive course. Individual in- : 
available for your use. World’s largest and most struction; expert, unbiased advice. Drawings for the 
beautiful collection to choose from. Send list Circular on request Theatre 
of requirements for our proposal. LOUISE GIFFORD By Rot Ed 1 J 
A director of the former Theatre Guild School. y obert Edmone ones 
BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York An instructor at Columbia University. Selected reproductions which 
66 Fifth Avenue New York City “ 

COSTUMES Tel. Stuyvesant 9845 stand as a record of the work 
| of one of America’s foremost 
| EAVES COSTUME CO. The International designers; a prophecy for the 
| 151 W. 46th St., New York » 

: . theatre of tomorrow. $5.00 
Costumers for leading Broadway producers Marionette Laboratory ° 
Costumes for rent from _stock of 100,000 or] The most complete line of Marionette equipment, = 
made to order—prices moderate. material and publication in the world. Both Plays of American 
Write for illustrated catalogue. imported and domestic. ~ 
Le i 
“ARRANJAY’S WIGS” Inquire about our Free Technical Service Life and Fantasy 
ee. General P. 0. Box 23, New York City A striking anthology of plays 
| $15.00 per dozen. : : of fact and fantasy—among 
tries sag Fey or Theatrical Equipment them plays by Eugene O'Neill, 
ee cant Wigs Paul Green, Alfred Kreym- 
tan be redressed or styl au sreen, Alfr : 
— CHARLES I. NEWTON borg, Stark Young, Arthur 


changed for 50c. 
jAlso human hair wigs 
| for stage and street wear. 


STAGE LIGHTING EFFECTS 


ci : .00 
Moving Clouds, Water Ripples, Ocean Hopkins and others. $3.00 





| Prompt Servic “o Waves, Falling Snow, Rain, Volcanic . 

| for Catal 2. Send Eruptions, Fire, Lightning, Flowing 

a . : ° 

ROSEN Me aacony —, Birds, Butterflies, Flying La Argentina 


4W.20th S . 
Seen ow York Stereopticons, Sciopticons, Spotlights, By Andre Levinson 
Bunch Lights and Window Spois. & Seade te Spanish dancing 


253 F 14 Ss » we we ity . 
oS ae See ae with 32 plates. $10.00 


H BEAUM Tel. CHElsea 2171—All Hours 
ONT SCENERY STUDIOS nf 
Drape Settings and Painted Scenery made to |€ Used on the Stage, Call Us Order from 


order and on a “RENTAL BASIS.”  Pvivate > 
. vive SCENERY 
THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 


tricals—School — — Li 
heatres—Our a Clube Litth Amateur and Professional Productions 








Draperies and Settings 











Original Id. . : Complete. Sound and Mechanical Ef- 
i hee, fects. Props. Dancing Mats. We also rent. 119 W. Sith St., N. Y. City 
N talo —but ial i 
443 W. 47th St., N. Y. C. oT en < wean ene ee ee 93 Regent St., London, W. 1. 
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oo a THEATRICAL PROPERTIES STUDIOS 
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RESIDE at this magnifi- 
cent Apartment Ho- 


tel overlooking Central 
Park, and facing Museum 
Gardens. Only a few min- 
utes from Broadway, Fifth 
Avenue and the shopping 
and theater centers. Din- 
ing service unsurpassed. 


Residential and transient. 


Send for illustrated 
booklet and rates 


Standish Hall 


“A Residential Hotel’’ 
45 W. 81st St., New York 


Direction of M. Spark 
John J. Scofield, Manager 


During summer months a special 
discount is offered to transient and 
permanent guests. 


PLAYS by ASHLEY DUKES 


available for Little Theatres: 


The Man With a Load of Mischief ( Three Acts ) 


(as played at the Haymarket Theatre, London, for seven months; Rite 
Theatre, New York; Burg Theater, Vienna). 


A comedy of “modern thought in costume”; period 1800; six characters: 
published by Samuel French, Ltd., 25 West 45th St., N. Y.; fee $25, 


The Dumb Wife of Cheapside ( Two Acts ) 


(as played at the Arts Theatre, London). 


An English version of the old Rabelaisian theme which has been treated 
by Anatole France and others; period 1500; eight characters; published 
by Samuel French, as above; fee $15. 


The Fountain Head ( Three Acts ) 


(as played at the Arts Theatre, London, Maddermarket Theatre, Nor- 
wich, etc.). 
An English play with an Italian setting; period 1750; eight characters: 


published by Gollancz, London; license from A. D. Peters, 4 Adam St, 


Adelphi, London, or Samuel French, New York; fee $15. 


T he Song of Drums ( Ulenspiegel, eight scenes ) 
(Royal Flemish Theatre, Antwerp; Stadttheater, Breslau). 
A stage version of De Coster’s Legend of Ulenspicgel; period 1550: 
twenty characters; published by Doran, New York; license from A. DP, 
Peters, 4 Adam St., Adelphi, London; fee $25. 


One More River ( Three Acts ) 


(Stage Society, London). 
A modern comedy in blank verse; twelve characters; published by Ernest 
Benn, London; license from A. D. Peters, 4 Adam St., Adelphi, London; 
fee $15. 

Direct inquiries to publishers and agents 


























Ine Pelvedere 


FORTY EIGHTH STREET 
WEST of BROADWAY 


Mw York, 


Resident and Transient 






















450 OUTSIDE ROOMS 
Each With Bath and Shower 
Serving Pantry 


$3 to $6 PER DAY 


Special Weekly or 
Monthly Rates 
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The Best Food in New York 


D. M. PEPPER 
MANAGER 
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ee a PLAYS CURIOUS 
STAGE SCENERY/ for ROO] GS 
AND LIGHTING LITTLE THEATRES 1. Unusual Reprints... 
by 2. Unexpurgated Volumes 
i n and H. D. Sellman ae 3. Private Presses... . 
ite samuel Selde Hotel Universe 4. Curiosa and Esoterica 
leon Throckmorton says: “1: 5. Limited Editions.... 
rs: Forse only really useful book « a. — ac- The Perfect Alibi 6. Foreign Translations 
, | prob lems of sti age scenery am ighting 
that _ The Baby Cyclone Send for descriptive catalogues 
dl Lys: . 
sR gang” —- which is very The Royal Family THE PANURGE PRESS 
“The type of hand k h j 
necessary for the Little Theatre \ ISI-A FIFTH AVE...NEW YORK 
The New York Sun says: 20qu 
ted “An extraordinarily good book.” Holiday 
ied A comprehensive, practical manual on the rest ~ 
design, building, painting and lighting of Cock Robin —_—_—_—_ — a 
ery. 
wal cuts and half-tones, 398 pp., $4.50 House Party 
on A Book OF The Black Flamingo 
ol It Never Rains 
my DRAMATIC CosTuME Thunder in the Air 
by e ) 
. Is n Dishes~ , 
Edith Dabney and C. M. Wise Broke es $5000 p p Pla Contest 
BH. Koch says: The Nut Farm rIZ y 
“Authoritative, comprehensive and prac : : articulars on reauest 
50; tical. "It ought to he in the hands of every Send for Our 1930 F ree P q 
DS oat director of plays” Catalogue The Penn Publishing Co. 
teacher anc irector O iys 4 
le le a aglnrlbe pe 925 Filbert Street Philadelphia 
trated, including materials, construction, 
ts, color effects, etc 
© 58 cuts," 163 pp., $3.00 SAMUEL FRENCH 
Mailed epar 1 at above prices _ - _ 
est » hateagal ai 25 W. 45th St., New York 
.S. CROFTS & CO. 
7 whe ‘ 811 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 
4] Union Square, West New York 
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priceless library of 150 
prints and photographs 
stage settings and cos- 
oil for less than 2¢ a piece 


COLLECTION presenting the arts of the 
theatre—the stages, productions, costumes, 


designs, settings, etc. 


as developed during every 








period of theatrical history from the days of the 
Greeks to our own. For the use of theatre- 
lovers, students and teachers, to illustrate courses 


in the history of the drama; to supplement stu- 
dents’ or teachers’ notebooks on the development 
of the theatre, stage design, costume; to serve as 
models for classes in stage design; to extra- 
illuminate general books; to use in conjunction 
with current books and magazines on the arts 
of the theatre. 


THEATRE ARTS PRINTS 


$2.50 Selected by Edith J. R. Isaacs 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 
386 Fourth Avenue New York 
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An Tllustrated Edition of the Pulitzer P 


Prize Play 


THE GREEN 
PASTURES 


By MARC CONNELLY 


Illustrated by 
ROBERT EDMOND JONES 





BRASS 
ANKLE 











By DU BOSE 
HEYWARD 


This is the first original play 
the author of Porgy and Mam. 
ba’s Daughters, and it will 
produced this fall by Guthrie 
McClintic. Ready in October. 


by 


be 








Pauline Sutorius Aird Marjorie Seligman 


(ah) 


SKA DRAMA BOOK 
SHOP, INC. 
25 JAHRE DEUTCHES THEATER 
Max Reinhardt $7.50 





48 West 52nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


To Start the Season 


CHIEF CONTEMPORARY DRAMA- 
TISTS—3rd Series 
ed. Thomas H. Dickinson 3.75 
STAGE SCENERY AND LIGHTING 
S. Selden and H. D. Sellman 4.50 
THE ELEVEN COMEDIES 
Aristophanes 3.50 
THE LITTLE THEATRE IN SCHOOL 
Lillian Collins 2.50 
HOLLYWOOD PLAYS—12 one-acters 


ed. Kenyon Nicholson 2.50 


THE DRAMA IN ENGLISH 
Walter P. Eaton 2.00 


PRACTICAL STAGECRAFT 
Mary Helen Hynes 1.00 
SIR ARTHUR PINERO'S PLAYS 


AND PLAYERS 
Hamilton Fyfe 5.00 


DR. HARMER’S HOLIDAYS and 
CHILD MAN 


tw 
+) 
on 


Arthur Pinero 


Send us your name for our mail- 
ing list so that you will be in- 
formed as each of the new sea- 
son’s plays is published. 
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Appleton Announces 
these new books 
for drama lovers 


THE 
AMERICAN 
SCENE 


Edited by Barrett H. Clark 
and Kenyon Nicholson. 


A dramatic panorama of American 
life presented in a careful selection 
of short plays by over thirty rep- 
resentative dramatists. An unique 
work for play producer, student or 
play lover. JIJilustrated. $5.00 


Peggy Wood on 


ACTORS— 
AND PEOPLE 


In a round of sparkling gossip and 
revelation Miss Wood discusses the- 
atre audiences, stage beginners, Ber- 
nard Shaw, Emma Calve, and many 
other topics of interest on both sides 
of the footlights. Jllustrated. $2.50 


WHILE THE RIVER FLOWS 
By Marcel Pays. 


A one-act comedy laid on the Seine 
banks. Translated by Babbette and 
Glen Hughes. (16 m. 1 w.) 50c 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 




















55 Fifth Ave. 


Now Available to 
Little T+eatres— 


HER FRIEND 


THE KING 


A New Romantic Comedy 
in Three Acts 


By A. E. THOMAS and 
HARRISON RHODES 


Encouraged by the enor- 
mous success of the amateur 
productions of The Swan 
and The Queen’s Husband, 
Longmans now add to their 
plays for amateur produc- 
tion this charming comedy 
of a similar type. It is the 
story of a King exiled in 
Switzerland, and of how he 
is restored to his throne 
through the dollars of a 
beautiful American widow. 
“Perfectly delightful. It kept 
laughter bubbling merrily 
with amusing situations and 
clever witticisms. y. 
American. 
Director’s Manuscript lent. 
Books, each, 75 cents. 


Send for new descriptive 
catalogue. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. t 


Play Department 


New York 


HIS play, the greatest theatrical success of the past few years, is now $2.00 
being issued in an illustrated, limited edition, newly set and printed . 
on rag paper, and including the words of the spirituals sung in the 
play. Robert Edmond Jones has devoted an entire summer to the illus- Aristophanes’ 
trations: a frontispiece in color, ten full-page black-and-whites, and head- 
ings and tail-pieces. The whole book is designed and executed by W. A. LYSISTRATA 
Kittridge of the Lakeside Press. Ready in October. Orders will be filled 
in the order in which they are received for this edition, limited to 500 copies Translated by 
for America, signed by Mr. Jones and Mr. Connelly, at $25.00. It will GILBERT SELDES 
also be available in an illustrated edition at $5.00, and in the regular edition 
at $2.00. Mr. Seldes’ version of this 
great comedy is that on 
° which the Philadelphia pro- 
FARRAR & RINEHART, Publishers gag is. 
2 EAST 41st STREET, NEW YORK based. Now ready, $2.00 
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Rhythm in the Theatre Arts 


MERICAN ACADEMY | RONNY JOHANSSON 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS atin JOHN MARTIN 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
FINDLAY 


For 46 Years America’s Leading Institution for Dramatic and 
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Expressional Training EURYTHMICS 
f ACTING, TEACHING IN mance 
; Prepares for AC ’ CHING, DIRECTING Creative AcTING 
q y 
= FALL TERM STARTS OCTOBER 27th cre 
| be Write for Catalog 
hrie a 264 Fifth Ave., New York City 
: Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary Ashland 2090 
2.00 Room 152-G CARNEGIE HALL, New York City | 
a ; 








| American Institute 


Srupio we DANCE of 


OPENING OCTOBER 1, 1930 | Dalcroze Eurythmics 


I FAR BRORLI 4 ! MODERN EDUCATION FOR 


RHYTHM, MOVEMENT 
director of the SWEDISH BALLET | AND MUSIC 
MODERN AND CLASSIC BALLET | Bodily Technique—Rhythmic and Plastic 























TECHNIQUE ee PLASTIC ee a 
* RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT. 
* | NORMAL TRAINING 
on PRIVATE AND CLASS LESSONS-- Dalcroze Certificate provides New 
pro- PROFESSIONAL BALLETS Profession for College and Music 
ARRANGED. Students 
was 
Writ nf ; Season October 6th to May 30th 
rite for information to Booklet upon request, Dept. A 
STUDIO 615, STEINWAY BUILDING PAUL BOEPPiE, Director 
— 113 WEST 571 ST. - NEW YORK © B. Sth KH, Row Tek, Vala 1 
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*|| THE CORNISH SCHOOL em | | ALVIENE#THEATRE 


|_| DRAMA MUSIC DANCE | Cultural Subjects and 


¥ SEATTLE ACN™ £ ae, | Personal Developments 
: Here you select and combine sub- 
unces y _comt 
— BOOnh F jects for Acting—Teaching—play 


» New Members of the Faculty. production, Drama, Stage and Con- 
cert Dancing, Talking pictures, 


Vocal, Musical Comedy, Debuts, 




















Associate of Jacques Copeau and OF THE DANCE FROM Stock Theatre and platform ap- 
| Adolphe Appia . ee Paris and Geneva. pearances while learning. Pupils: 
| | Acting. Directing. Teaching. STAGE TO CREATIVE, | Mary Pickford, Fred and Adele 
| Drama | Astaire, Alice Joyce, etc. No charge 
dy i ase NORMAL COURSES | for examination. For catalog 5, ap- 
| | ply J. ELY, 66 West 85th Street. 
; Teacher in Wigman School, Dresden. FOR THE TEACHER. tow J - 26 
Member of Concert Company of Wig- - 
| | man and Pallucca. POE FORTHE MIME Student Residences 
: Dancing 
| BOOKLET ON firs. Boswell’s 


, CORNELIA NILES Student Residence in New York 
| t Member Doris Niles Concert Company. REQUEST AAA EstasLisnep 1916 








Pupil . ar . Patronized by girls of prominence. 
tame s eos 2 ball Debutantes often come to live at Mrs. pooner? 
nis rienta ancin and to pursue short or long courses in specia 
y S B aA kb B 3 Z © ~ - | LA Z a schools | of Art, Music and Drama. = or informa 

) i di ns courses am d accommoc ations, write 
: DOROTHY ORTMANS re 

London School of Dalcroze Eurvth- NEW YORK CIiITy Mrs. Henry Harrison Boswell 

' mics . 344-346 West 84th Street New York 
, ‘ Eurythmics Susquehanna 7653 Open All Year 
| SCHOOL . em 

Mild climate,, reasonable cost of liv- OF THE MISS BELDEN S RESIDENCE 
° ing, standards and reputation of the Er 465 West End Avenue—cor. 82nd Street 
"| stag School have attracted students DA me Cc eautiful View of the Hudson River. All out- 

tom many parts of America, Europe side rooms. Every modern convenience. Ele- 
rk and the Orient. vator Service. Atmosphere of a home. Open all 


year. Chaperonage elective. 


=" ke ah yvevvvveveyT* , Catalogue Tel. Susquehanna 0045 
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Shearwood-Smith, Inc. 


Has the Honor to Present 
MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL 
In Her Unique 


Lecture - Recital 
“BEAUTIFUL SPEECH 
and the 
ART OF ACTING" 


Illustrated by Scenes from her 
many stage successes 


FIRST AMERICAN TOUR 


Under Same Management 


Walter Prichard Eaton, 
Writer and Critic 


John Anderson, Dramatic Critic 


Ellenor Cook, Slavic Folk Songs 


Information on request 


SHEARWOOD-SMITH, INC. 
19 West 44th Street, New York 




















LONGMANS 
Plays 


It Won't Be 
Long Now 


A light comedy in three acts by Mil- 
ton Herbert Gropper. One easy living 
room set. 9 M, 5 W. The adven- 
tures of a “hard boiled’”’ young mil- 
lionaire who decides to reform. A 
certain hit. Director’s Manuscript 
lent free. Books for the players, 
each, 75 cents. 


Her Friend 
the King 


A romantic comedy, Faversham’s lat- 
est New York success, in three acts, 
by A. E. Thomas and Harrison 
Rhodes. Two easy interiors. 6 M, 
4 W.. Director’s Manuscript lent 
free. Books for the players, each, 75 
cents. 


Miss Lulu Bett 


The Pulitzer Prize Winner by Zona 
Gale. Bound books, $2.00. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CoO. 
Play Department 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 














PR DBRICBWICAWI EBM 


Pauline Sutorius Aird Marjorie Seligman 


f ‘te | The 
ss eS DRAMA BOOK 
SaeR SHOP, INC. 
" 48 West 52nd Street 


eS «is 


New York, N. Y. 





Books of 
Unusual Interest 
THE MASQUE OF QUEENES 


—drawings by Inigo Jones 
Ben Jonson $26.00 


MOLIERE 
John Palmer 5.00 


THE AMERICAN SCENE 
ed. Barrett Clark 
and Kenyon Nicholson 5.00 


HENRY IRVING 
Gordon Craig 3.00 
ACTORS—AND PEOPLE 
Peggy Wood 2.50 
A NATIONAL THEATRE 
H. Granville-Barker 2.50 
BEYOND TRAGEDY 
Virgil Geddes 65 








THE UNIQUE RUSSIAN 

RESTAURANT 

Where the traditional hospitality 

of Old Russia will prevail 
* 


SUPERB CUISINE 
A. Sidorenko, Chef 


ENTERTAINMENT 
Russian and Gypsy Artists 


CONCERT BALALAIKA AND 
DANCE ORCHESTRA 


EXOTIC GYPSY ROOM 
* 


Lunch 12-3 Afternoon Tea 3-5 
Dinner 5-10 Supper 10-3 


NO COVER CHARGE 


Fresh Beluga Russian Caviar 
served at meals 


100 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 
Tel. Circle 9434 


SABRRO 

















| The Black Flamingo 
| Thunder in the Air | 
| The Perfect Alibi | 
| The Baby Cyclone 
| The Royal Family 
Hotel Universe 
The Nut Farm 
It Never Rains 
Broken Dishes 
House Party 
Cock Robin 
Coquette 
| Holiday 


Send for Our 1930 Free 
Catalogue 








SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 W. 45th St., New York 
811 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 














**Warmly Human’’ 


TAKING THE 
CURTAIN CALL 


The Life and Letters of 
Henry Arthur Jones 
By DORIS ARTHUR JONES 


“It is a chronicle full of incident, 
rich in the light and shade of humor, 
pathos and tragedy, valuable in its 
many sidelights on personages of 
account ... and is a full length por- 
trait of a very lovable human being, 
amiable, impulsive, earnest and 
honest, irascible at times, tactless on 
occasion—all this frankly revealed.” 
—New York Sun. $4.00 


Sir Arthur Pinero’s 
Plays and Players 
By HAMILTON FYFE 


A book of special appeal to all 
interested in the theatre is this record 
of Pinero’s plays and the renowned 
actors and actresses who attained 
suceess through them. $5.00 


At All Bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
601 Fifth Avenue, New York 























